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Wilhelmina, Queen of Holland, and her Consort, Duke Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


The event of the year in “brave little 
Holland,” a nation in whose past and present 
Americans ought to feel a very friendly interest, 
is the marriage of Queen Wilhelmina and Duke 
Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, one of the 
German states. Portraits of the bride and groom | 
appear on the front cover page. | 

Wilhelmina Helena Pauline Maria, daughter | 
of the late King Willem III. and his second wife, 
Princess Emma, was born August 31, 1880, 
succeeded to the throne at the death of her father, 
November 23, 1890, and was crowned September | 
6, 1898, a few days after she came of age. The | 
young queen, although not beautiful, is good to | 
look upon, having a wholesome complexion and 
a graceful figure. Her eyes are blue and her | 
nose is Grecian. She has a broad and rather} 


# | will get paid for his trouble. 


towns where there is no organized police force. 
Let it be known that when a crime is committed 
the man who catches and convicts the criminal 
In such a way we 
should develop an active and vigilant police 
system in every country community.” 

A law of this nature would be, it is urged, 
deterrent of crime. It would announce to crimi- 
nals and vagrants that the state meant to protect 
the lonely farmhouse as well as the city mansion, 
and it would warn them that hundreds of men 
would take up the search for one who did an 
evil deed. Under these conditions the country 


| would offer fewer attractions to rascals who now 


make it a refuge. 
at tt 


A FAMOUS COLLECTION OF IDOLS. 


The greatest collection of Indian stone gods in 
the world is said to belong to ex-Governor Prince 


|of New Mexico, who has more than sixteen 
| hundred figures, the result of fifteen years of 


accumulation. It isan interesting fact, says the 
Chicago Times-Herald, that the images of stone 
used in religious worship were found only in 


New Mexico, and were not used by the nomadic | 
aboriginal tribes in other parts of the United | 


States. It is undoubtedly true that the Pueblo 
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Defies the Elements, | 
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gathered from historic ornament, sent t-paid on 
receipt of cents. Pencil Sketching from 
Nature (numerous examples), 25 cents, post-paid. 
| HENRY W. Poor, Normal Sch., Dartmouth St., Boston. Why pay three times as much for oil 
| Before putting on any kind of a roof paints when you can get the 
} send to F. Ww. BIRD & SON, East famous cold-water paint, 
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NERVE ASE Cures any kind of cheap and lasting. Use it everywhere, 
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high forehead, and she eombs her light hair so as | Indians never abandoned their old religion, but | 


to show the “Orange ear,” which students will | were forced to the most absolute secrecy concern- 
recall as the characteristic feature of the House | 
of Orange. Wilhelmina is said to be frank and | 


cated after the substantial Dutch fashion which | come from the ruins of towns destroyed or 


ing it; hence the idols existing as household gods | 
practically disappeared by the middle of the | 
approachable in manner, thoroughly well edu- | seventeenth century, and those since found have | 





takes note of housewifery as well as statesman- | deserted before the arrival of the Spaniards. 


ship, and very conscientious in the fulfilment of 
the duties imposed by her station. 

The prince consort, Duke Henry of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, is four years older than the queen, 
having been born April 19, 1876. The family to 
which he belongs claims to be the oldest sovereign 
house in the Western world, but little is known 
about him personally except that he was a smart 
young officer in the Prussian Guards. The 
position of prince consort has its disadvantages, 
but there seems: little doubt that the present- 
marriage is a love-match, and there could be 
no better assurance that both parties will find 
happiness in it. paay 

Besides certain natural curiosities 
such as stones the size of hen’s eggs, the stomach 
cf a cow recently butchered at Sutton, Massa- 
chusetts, contained all the running gear of an 
ordinary mantel clock. Perhaps the cow merely 
wanted to keep track of the time, but it has been 
suggested that she was accumulating materials 
to build a machine wherewith she could churn 
her own milk. ‘ 


“The oldest Mason,"’ who is a sort of 
hardy perennial, appeared again the other day, 
this time in Rhode Island; but on the score of 
present activity he does not compare very well 
with a veteran aged ninety-five, who lives by 
himself at Willimantic, Maine, doing his own 
housework, taking care of a cow and a pig, and 
walking a mile and a half to the store whenever 
he has occasion to go. To belong to anything 
like a fraternal society would somehow seem to 
detract from the Willimantic man’s dignity. 
He comes as near as possible to being sufficient 
unto himself. 


A public school system is most useful 
when it is most flexible, and the Springfield, 
Massachusetts, authorities, finding that evening 
schools do not serve all who would be glad té 
profit by them, have taken the logical course of 
opening an afternoon school. This is for foreign 
women who want to learn English and the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic, geography and history, and 
who could attend between the hours of two and 
four only, when their children are in school else- 
where. There are about thirty pupils, all mothers 
of families,—good mothers, it is safe to assume, 
—and it is questionable whether any outlay that 
Springfield ever made will yield a better return 
than the future “dividend” on the money spent 
to provide these women with a room and a 
teacher. 


The orchard where there is no bulldog 
stands more than an even chance of attracting a 
boy, and on the same principle a criminal prefers 
to operate where he is not likely to get caught. 
Henee the crimes, evidently the work of visiting 
“professionals,” that have taken place within 
the last few years in unprotected rural neighbor- 
hoods. A Maine ex-sheriff argues, from painful 
experience, it would seem, that a country deputy 
or constable finds little encouragement to pursue 
such lawbreakers. If he catches one, he is 


liable to be paid in “glory ;”’ if he does not, he | 


has his trouble for his pains—the average board 
of selectmen or county commissioners being 
notoriously averse to recognizing the pecuniary 
value of unsuccessful effort. Thus the officer 
spends his time and wears out his horse for 
nothing, and when another criminal enters the 
county the deputy or constable does not take up 
the chase with much enthusiasm. 

“But,” the ex-sheriff goes on, “suppose the 
state established by law a series of rewards to be 
paid in cash for the apprehension and conviction 
of one who commits a serious offense. So much 


for a murderer, so much for a house-breaker, for 
example; these rewards not to be paid to salaried 
policemen working within their own city or 
district, but to men rendering such service in 





The idols are generally made of the same 
ial—voleanic stone of a light 

rough and porous. One type of idols is made 
from black or dark red lava, and another of 
whitish veined marble. In most of the idols the 
eyes and nostrils are simply round holes punc- 
tured in the stone, and the mouth is a long, deep 
cavity below the nostrils. — 

The idols are still held in great veneration by 
the Pueblo Indians, and an Indian’s life might 
be forfeited were it known that he had trafficked 


was tortured to make him confess a knowledge 
of -~ disappearance of certain idols from the 
pueblo. 

The different idols have different occult mean- 
ings, representing human figures and also the 
figures of animals. The Pueblo knows no 
difference between the human being and: the 
animal, because both have life and. ability to 
move and act. On entering his home, as an 
invocation to his household god for protection 
from all harm, the Pueblo Indian takes a pinch 
of sacred meal and scatters it successively to the 
north and west, east and south. He then throws 
a small portion of. it into the air and then to the 
ground. During this performance his lips move 
as if in prayer. Prayer to the idols is the chief 
occupation of their lives. They believe that all 
desirable things come in answer to it. 


at 


BARN-YARD FOWLS. 


Parson Roberts took off his glasses, rubbed 
them, put them on again, and reread a paragraph 


looked appealingly at his wife. 


“Maria,”’ he said, ‘‘it seems to me at the rate 
things are cl ing in this world you and I are 
really too far ind the times to live.’ 

“Tt doesn’t trouble me a bit,” said Mrs. 
Roberts, stoutly ; ‘‘not a single bit.” 

“I’m getting accustomed to finding that I 
don’t know how to pronounce anything from 
Arkansas to squirrel,” continued Mr. Roberts, 
“and I’ve had my table manners all made over, 
and learned that a ‘cane’ should be a ‘walking- 
stick,’ and a ‘vest’ must be a ‘waistcoat,’ and 
that what I eat at night —— to be ‘dinner’ and 
not ‘su; per’; but this goes beyond anything I’ve 


learned y 
|. “Here is a peer h advertising ‘handsome 
| tiger and Mal cats, spaniels and fox-terriers 
and a few prize bulldogs, and a number of valu- 
| able a. and what do you suppose the para- 
graph has for a heading?” 
“I’m sure I don’t know, my dear,”’ said Mrs. 
Roberts, trying to appear resigned to answering 
uestions in the very midst of the most exciting 
r in her book. 
_ “The advertisement,” said Parson Roberts 
in lonable confusion of mind, “‘is headed 
with the words ‘Poultry Show,’ and it becomes 
very evident to-me, Maria, that you and I must 
get a new dictionary !’’ 





wt. it 


A DRY. FOUNTAIN. 


One of the novelties which those who visited 
| the Paris Exposition will remember with pleas- 
| ure was a fountain that did not play water, but 
| spouted up rice grains, spangles of metal foil 
|and particles of glittering mica. It played in 
| the section known as “Spain in the Time of the 
| Moors.” ‘The first intention, says Chambers’s 
Journal, was that the fountain should send up 
water, like others of its kind, its only peculiarity 
being its unusual size. Difficulties arose, 
however, and as these seemed insurmountable, 
| Monsieur Trouvé, the engineer in charge, sug- 
gested a substitute for water, and the fountain 
became a dry one. 


_ It will easily be seen that the method adopted 
is applicable only to situations under cover. 
There was a jet tube, below which was a 
powerful electric fan, and there was also an 
are-lamp. The fan projected a jet of air through 
the tube, and the air carried with it a constant 
stream of rice grains mingled with metal foil and 
particles of glittering mica. The whole sparkled 
with splendid effect in the beams of the are-lamp. 
The fountain basin was so arranged that the 
constituents of the glittering stream were drawn, 
as they fell, within the influence of the electric 
fan, and made to do duty over and over again. 








y. color, | 


in them. On two oceasions a suspected Indian | 


in the weekly paper from the city. Then he | 
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etc., is now ready, 
and will be sent on receipt of 
name and address. 


SitvER FPO LIsH. 


| A wonderful cleaner for your silver. Cleans in- 
| stantly with no labor. it; all dealers 10c. or by mail. 


| QUEEN MFG. CO., Sudbury Bldg., Boston. 
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The Souvenir of 
the 1900 
Exhibition, 


containing reproductions of the 
prize pictures and a list of 
those receiving awards, may be 
had by sending a 2-cent 
stamp with name and address to 
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Bright, light Trays with Crystal Glasses. 
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ITH a sigh of relief, Alida 
P Gooding saw the dentist 
put away his instru- 
ments. Her nerves 
seemed all aquiver as 
she slowly rose and 
went into the little 
dressing-room to put on 
her hat and coat, and to 
wait for the family carriage which was 
to call for her at this hour. 

She was a plain-looking girl of eight- 
een, with homely, irregular features, a 
sallow complexion, and a reserved, 
haughty manner that tended to repel 
all friendly advances. All that clothes 
could do to improve a girl’s appearance 
had certainly been done for her. Every 
part of her costume, from her fashion- 
able gown to her stylish hat, indicated 
wealth and good taste; but the face 
that looked wistfully back at her from 
the little dressing-room mirror was not 
pretty. 

The door into the adjoining parlor 
was slightly ajar, and she could hear 
some one pacing restlessly about, await- 
ing his turn. “I’ll be ready for you in 
about three minutes, Charley!’ called 
the dentist from the inner room; and 
Alida heard the reply, “No hurry. I 
want to speak to one of the boys I see 
coming down the street.’’ 

The voice was a familiar one. She 
recognized it as belonging to Charley 
Jarvis, a friend of her sister. The next 
instant she heard a window thrown up, 
and a shrill whistle sounded out on the 
snowy air. Peering cautiously out of 
the window where she stood watching 
for the carriage, she saw another 
acquaintance, Phil Bently, look up and 
wave his hand in response to the whistle. 

A moment later he came bounding up 
the stairs, three steps at a time, and 
into the adjoining parlor. 

“What’s up, old fellow?” he asked. 
““What’s wanted now ?” 

“T’ve been trying to see you for three 
days,” answered Charley, “but they 
told me that you were out of town when 
I inquired at the office. Mrs. Lancaster 
has a pretty little girl visiting her from 
Alabama, and she intends to give an 
old-fashioned valentine party for her 
entertainment next week. Iam helping 
with the invitations. Here’s the list of 
the boys she wants, and each one is to 
bring one of the girls of our set as his 
valentine, in fancy costume, you know. 

I’ve seen all the boys but you and Ben 
Fuller, and they’ve chosen the girls they 
want to invite.” 

“Who’s left for us?” queried Phil. 

‘*Let me see the list a minute. Nannie 
Mason,” he read, slowly. “No wonder 

she was left to the last; she’s such a 

silly little thing, and does nothing but 
giggle. Alida Gooding! Jarvis, you 
haven’t left me much choice. Alida’s 

the homeliest girl in town. It is a pity that 
she is so ugly, when her sister May is sucha 
beauty. Now if it were only May who was 
one of the left-overs, I’d jump at the chance. 
Any fellow would be proud to take her.’’ 

“But you see,’ interrupted Charley, with 
a tantalizing drawl, ‘‘May is my valentine. 
Come on, now, which do you choose—Nannie 
or Alida? Ben is good-natured; he’ll take 
whoever is left.’’ 

“Well, then— Nannie,” said Phil, in a 
martyrlike tone. “Ben can escort the comic 
valentine.” 

“Oh, I say, Bently,” exclaimed his friend, 
“you needn’t talk about the girl that way! 
She can’t help being so plain !”’ 





“That’s so. It’s brutal of me, and I’m sorry | 
I said that. But she might at least be jolly,” | 


answered Phil. ‘You wouldn’t want to take 
a girl that wasn’t even —’”’ 

Alida did not hear the rest of the sentence. 
The moment that she realized they were talking 
about her, she had begun to struggle into her 


coat in order to leave. Without looking into | 


the mirror,—her eyes were too full of tears to 
see, even if she had done so,—she pinned on 
her hat and hurried out into the hall. The 
coupé had just drawn up at the curbstone, and 
with a curt order to the coachman to drive 
home as rapidly as possible, she sank down 
on the cushions, shrinking back from the 
carriage windows. 

Mortified by the cruelly careless speech that 


ALIDA'S HOMBLINESS 
A TALE OF ST. VALENTINE'’S DA 


Anston 


**ALIDA SMILED HAPPILY, AND THEN HID HER FACE IN 


A GREAT BUNCH OF ROSES.”’ 


she had overheard, she gave herself up to an 
uncontrollable fit of erying. “I know that 
I’ve always been uh-uh-ugly,’”’ she sobbed, 
“but I never knew before that people felt and 
talked that way about me! I’ll never show 
my face outside of the house again, and Ben 
Fuller shall certainly be spared the mortifica- 
tion of escorting a ‘comic valentine’ to Mrs. 
Lancaster’s party. Oh, I would rather be 
dead than so homely and unattractive!’’ 

She was still sobbing when she reached the 
house, and stood shivering on the steps in 
the chill February wind while she waited for 
the front door to open. A cheerful wood fire 
blazed in the fireplace in the wide reception- 
hall. A bowl of hothouse violets greeted her 
with their fragrant springlike oder ; but heedless 
of the luxurious warmth and cheer that per- 
vaded the house, she hurried up-stairs, with 
the gloom of the cloudy winter day in her 
tear-stained face. 

“Lunch is served, Miss Alida,’”’ said the 
maid, meeting her in the upper hall. 


going to lie down. My head aches, and I do | 


not wish to be disturbed by any one.”’ 





guest. She takes so little 
interest in people outside the 
family, and it really mortifies 
me to see how silent and 
stiff she is in company. She 
always has some excuse 
to stay at home. She can 
never overcome her reticence 
unless she goes out more. 
O May, I wish she were 
more like you!’’ 

As Alida lay up-stairs, 
battling with her tears and a throbbing head- 
ache, a note was brought to her. It was from 
Ben Fuller, asking her to be his valentine at 
Mrs. Lancaster’s party. By this time she had 
worked herself up to such a state of morbid 
sensitiveness that she could not even write a 
gracious refusal. It was so curt and cool that 
Ben gave a low whistle of surprise when he 
received it. 

“T shall never ask her to go anywhere 
again !’’ was his mental comment, as he tossed 
the note into the fire. 

All the rest of the week Alida stayed in her 
room as much as possible. Phil Bently’s 
speech so rankled in her mind that she could 
take no pleasure in anything—not even in the 
making of May’s costume, in which all the 
family were interested. It was an odd affair— 
a white silk gown, dotted with red hearts and 
bordered with dozens of old-fashioned lace- 
paper valentines, with their bright array of 
cupids and doves and flowers; and to May it 


| was most becoming. 
“Tell mamma that I don’t want any,” she | 
answered, passing into her own room. “I’m | 


A slight expression of annoyance crossed | 


Mrs. Gooding’s handsome face. She and May 
were alone at lunch, and when the servant had 
left the room she said impatiently to May: “I 


particularly wanted Alida to go out with us | 
this afternoon to call on Mrs. Lancaster’s | 


“Where did you ever get all the things to 
put on it?” asked her father, as she slowly 
revolved before him the night of the party. 

“Oh, I saved them as an Indian brave does 
his scalp-locks,”’ she answered. ‘They were 
sent to me ages ago, before I left the nursery. 
I had them all packed away, and had forgotten 
them until I began planning this costume. 
I wonder if Charley Jarvis will recognize that 
row, or Phil Bently remember when he sent 
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$1.75 a Year. Sinoie Corres 5 Cents. 


this. They were barely out of the 
kindergarten then.” 

The judge looked at the trophies with 
an amused smile. ‘‘I remember sending 
valentines to your mother once upon a 
time. It is too bad the custom is dying 
out. Young people seem to be discard- 
ing their patron saint.’’ 

“Oh, no, indeed, father,’”’ answered 
May. “We have got beyond hearts 
and darts and lace-paper affairs; but 
cast your judicial eye over that table 
at all I have received to-day: books 
and music and boxes of candy and no 
end of flowers.’”’ 

‘*Where is your share, Alida?” asked 
the judge kindly, peering over his 
eye-glasses at his youngest daughter. 
“What did St. Valentine bring you?’’ 

“Nothing,”’ answered Alida, rising 
suddenly to leave the room, lest he 
should notice the tears she could not 
force back. “‘He’s like everybody else,”’ 
she added bitterly, as she reached the 
door. “He doesn’t care for homely 
people.” 

The judge looked annoyed. “I wish 
she were not so self-conscious and 
sensitive !’”’ he exclaimed. 

“She hasn’t seemed well for some 
time,” said her mother, apologetically. 
“It might be a wise thing to have the 
doctor see her soon. The next time 
Agnes drops in I shall speak to her.’’ 

“Tf the child is ailing, have her come 
at once,” said the judge, decidedly, 
and a few minutes later he was at the 
telephone, sending a message for Dr. 
Agnes Mayne to call that evening, if 
possible. 

Instead of going to her own room, 
Alida opened the door of the old nurs- 
ery, turned on the gas, and began 
searching through closets and drawers. 
At last she found the object of her 
search, a little portfolio in which she 
had laid away some of her childish 
treasures, as her older sister had done. 
Kneeling on the floor beside it, she took 
out the valentines it contained and 
counted them. There were only six— 
all that she had ever received ; and now 
she noticed that each little lace envelope 
was addressed in her father’s familiar 
handwriting. She had failed to see 
that in those earlier years. 

“So, really, St. Valentine has never 
brought me anything,’’ she thought 
bitterly, “and he never will! I wonder how it 
feels to be loved and admired by everybody, as 
May is!”’ 

Going into her own room, she sat down 
before her little mahogany dressing-table, and 
tilting back the oval mirror, studied the reflec- 
tion in it. As she looked, the tears began to 
roll down her cheeks, and finally she crossed 
her arms on the table and laid her head on 
them with a choking sob. There was a knock 
at the door presently, but she paid no attention. 
It was repeated, and then some one came in 
softly, pausing as she saw the girl’s dejected 
attitude. 

Alida looked up. ‘‘O Doctor Agnes!” she 
exclaimed; then, despite a strong effort to 
control her nervous tears, down went her head 
on the table, and she sobbed harder than 
before. 

Dr. Agnes Mayne was the warm friend of 
all the family, and on the most familiar footing 
with them. As she was a woman of strong 
personal magnetism, and knew just how to 
win Alida’s confidence, it was not long before 
her judicious questions had drawn out the 
reason of the girl’s grief. After Alida had 
finished her recital of the conversation at the 
dentist’s, there was a long silence. 

“Well, Alida,” said Doctor Agnes at last, 
“what you need is a dose of definitions, and I 
am going to give them to you at once. I wish 
you would go to your dictionary and look for 
the word ‘homely.’ That seems to be such 
a bugbear to you.” 

Much surprised, Alida crossed the room and 
opened the ponderous volume on her writing- 
table. While she ran her finger slowly down 
the page, the doctor continued: “It has several 
definitions, but the @riginal meaning was 
homelike, and it is only in that archaic sense 
that I want you to take it. Now, what is 
given as the definition of homelike?”’ 

“Comfortable; cheerful; cozy; friendly,” 
read Alida. 

“Now look for comfortable,’”’ directed the 
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doctor. “Not any modern meaning. I want 
the good old ones that have become obsolete.”’ 


“Strong; vigorous; serviceable; helpful,’’ read | 


Alida again. 
“Now just one word more,” said the doctor. 
“Find cozy, the meaning that the English give | 
igs 
Alida searched the columms a moment and | 
then read: “Chatty; talkative; sociable.’ 


“There!” exclaimed the doctor, taking the 
girl’s feverish wrist in her firm, cool hand. 
“That is my prescription for you. Take those 


definitions faithfully to heart for a year, and 
you will become so homely, in the good old sense 
of the word, that by another St. Valentine’s day 
you will find yourself admired by everybody.” 

Alida shrugged her shoulders so incredulously 
that the doctor took out her watch and showed 
her a picture inside the case. “There is my 
proof,’”’ she said. It was the picture of a sweet, 
kindly old face, plain in features, but with a 
beauty of expression that made Alida’s eyes 
soften as she looked at it. 

“My mother,” said Doctor Agnes, gently. | 
“She might be called a homely woman in both | 
senses of the word. Every one feels the cheer | 

of her presence as of a warm, comfortable fireside. | 
Nobody can come into contact with her without 
being helped by her sunny, friendly interest. | 
People feel at home—at their easiest and best— 
with her, and she is the ‘cozy corner’ they natu- 
rally turn to, old and young alike.” 

“Then she must have been born with such a 
nature,” interrupted Alida. 

“No, she was as reserved and timid as you 
are—always worrying about her appearance and 
thinking that people were criticizing her, until 
she went to visit an eccentric old aunt, who 
spent her time in finding employment for friend- 
less young girls. 

“Aunt Winifred soon found that mother was 
in as great need of employment as the poorest 
little seamstress on her list. So she interested 
her in her charities, drawing her by degrees into 
the active work of them, until her unhappy little 
niece had learned the beautiful gospel of self- 
forgetfulness. Afterward, when mother was 
married and had the happiness of her five 
daughters at heart, she induced each one of us 
to take up something of absorbing interest, in 
order that there might be no empty, idle days 
when discontent could creep in. That is how 
1 came to study medicine, and that is how I 
iearned to love the word ‘homely’ in its first and 
best sense. She taught me the definitions which 
I have just given you.” 

Half an hour later Judge Gooding was sur- 
prised to see Alida and Agnes Mayne coming 
gaily into the room with their arms around each 
other. There was more animation in Alida’s 
face than it had shown for days. 

“Papa, I am going to study medicine,” she 
announced. “Doctor Agnes has told me so 
many interesting things about her profession, 
and the cases she has in the children’s hospital, 
that I can hardly wait to begin. She has prom- 
ised to take me round with her and lend me 
all her books. I think I shall begin to-morrow 
morning.” 

The judge smiled indulgently. “I have no 
fears of your going into the practice of medicine 
seriously,” he said. “I should not like a 
daughter of mine to do that; but if you think 
you would enjoy the study as a pastime and 
Doctor Mayne recommends it, I shall not object 
if your mother is willing.’’ 

The family thought that “Alida’s fad,” as 
they called it, would not last long; but, under 
Agnes Mayne’s wise supervision, it became an 
unfailing source of pleasure to the girl. Winter 
slipped into spring, and the crocuses gave way 
to the summer roses, and still her interest grew 
daily. She even begged not to be taken to the 
seashore, where the family always spent their 
summers. 

‘*Mrs. Mayne has asked me to stay with her,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and she has such a dear little house, 
and I am sure that the children at the hospital 
would miss me now if I were to go away. 
There is so much that I can do to make the poor 
little things happier.” 

Alida had her own way finally. She studied 
on through the summer, learning much about 
anatomy and physiology from the doctor’s big 
books in the office, but unconsciously learning 
the higher wisdom of a spiritual hygiene from 
her sweet-souled old hostess, the doctor’s mother. 
It cleared her mental vision. It made her quick 
to understand other people, warm in her sym- 
pathies, and forgetful of self in her intercourse 
with them. 

“She do be such a comfortable sort of body, 
that young doctor,” said a poor washerwoman, 
suffering from a scalded arm, as Doctor Mayne | 
made her rounds alone one morning. “She is | 
that chatty and sociable that I forget the pain | 
while she is about, and it would do your heart | 
good to see how she do cozy up the place before | 
she leaves it.’’ 

Doctor Mayne repeated this to Alida. “You 
are getting on bravely with your definitions,” 
she said, with an approving pat on her shoulder. 

“What do you think of ‘Alida’s fad’ now?” 


she asked Mrs. Gooding, several months later. | 


It was a dull December day, and she had called 

for a hasty visit. 
“My dear Agnes, 

are simply delighted! 


”” said Mrs. Gooding, “we 


It has waked her up 
She is 


and made a different creature of her. 


THE YOUTH’S 


almost as easy and sociable with May’s friends 
now as May is herself. Yesterday afternoon 
half a dozen of them came in with May to get 
| warm after a long sleigh-ride. Alida prepared 
a delicious little chafing-dish lunch for them, and 


made herself so agreeable and entertaining that | 


\I was really surprised. 

“T thought that she looked almost pretty, too. 
Her complexion is so clear now, since she has 
put to such good use what she has learned about 
hygiene. She looked so bright and animated, 
laughing and talking there in the firelight, that 
it did not seem possible she had ever been a 
cold, reticent girl, who always repelled people.’’ 

One morning, not long after this conversation, 
the family were surprised by Ben Fuller’s 
driving up in his sleigh soon after breakfast, 
and asking for Alida. They were all in the 
library, and he announced his errand without 
taking a seat. “My sister Ada—Mrs. Cranford, 
you know—is very anxious for you to come over 





| for a little while. She was so prostrated yes- 
terday by the shock of what happened in her 
absence that she couldn’t talk coherently to you 
'then; but she feels that she must see you for a 
few moments, if possible, and she is unable to 
come out this morning. May | take you over 
in my sleigh?” 

Alida, showing no trace of surprise at the 
message, rose at once to go up-stairs for her hat, 
but Mrs. Gooding plied him with astonished 
questions. 

“Ts it possible that she has not told you?’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘My sister is spending the winter here 
with her little daughter Doris. We all idolize 
the child, and she is never left alone a moment. 
But yesterday we were all out of town at a 
wedding, and Doris had to be left with only the 
nurse. Nobody will ever know how it happened, 
but she slipped away, and got into the little 
cottage round the corner. There was a child 
there that she had taken a fancy to from 
seeing it at the window whenever she passed. 

“Nobody can find out how long she was 
there, or what the two children did. She says 
that they played party and had ‘good fings 
to eat that they ‘finded’ by themselves. Miss 
Alida met her coming home about four 
o’clock, and turned to walk with her and see 
her safely into the house, for she suspected 





**T WAS FEELING A LITTLE QUEER AT 


I SHOULD 


that Doris had run away. 


where it came from until this morning. 


little pasteboard box she carried. To Miss 
Alida’s horror, she found it was a package of 
roach paste, warranted to be a deadly poison to | 
insects. Miss Alida hurried the child into the | 
house and set to work so skilfully that by the 
time the doctor reached there, nothing was left 
for him to do. He said that Doris would have 
died but for Miss Alida’s medical knowledge 
and immediate attention. If nothing had been 
done until he arrived, it would have been too 
late to save the child. 

“Ada got home about the time he pronounced 
Doris entirely out of danger, and was so fright- 
ened when she heard what had happened that | 
she went from one fainting-spell into another. | 
This morning we found where Doris got the | 
poison, and learned that the little child at the 
Cottage had also been at the point of death. 
Ada is so unnerved that she is nearly frantic, 
thinking how near she came to losing Doris. 
She is so grateful to Miss Alida that she would 
| go through fire and water to serve her in any 
way. Well, we all would, in fact,” added the 
young man, with a suspicion of huskiness in his 
voice. ‘You see, Doris is the only grandchild | 
| in the family, and we are almost foolishly fond 
| of her.” 

Detaching a locket from his watch-chain, he 
handed it to the judge. “Here is a miniature 
of her,” he said. The judge looked at the 
beautiful baby face framed in its golden curls, 





and then glanced up at Alida, who had returned, | 


dressed for her drive. 


Doris was eating some | 
of the pink candy that she had brought home | 
from the cottage, although we did not know | 


“She offered Miss Alida a taste out of the | 





COMPANION. 


was sent to escort Alida to his sister. 
Cranford’s gratitude grew into an intense affec- 
tion for the girl. 


dine, to go to the opera, or attend some enter- | 


tainment. She was constantly planning some 


Mrs. | 
| help her sort and address them. 
All winter she sent for her | have your share this year,”’ she said, langhing 
on every possible occasion, to drive with her, to | “Do you remember what a slough of despon 
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Doctor Agnes came up to Alida’s room t 
**You certain), 


| you were in a year ago?” 
Alida smiled happily, and then hid her face i: 


new way to give Alida pleasure. Finding her| a great bunch of roses on her dressing-table 
deeply interested in the children at the hospital, | The little note that had come with the flower. 
she sent a beautiful tree out to them on Christmas | was still in her hand, and she had just reread it 


day, in Alida’s name. When February 14th 


| came again, a great package of valentines found 
its way to Alida for the children—enough for | 


“St. Valentine has brought me something 
else,”” she said, hesitatingly. ‘‘Doctor Agnes. 
I’m to be Ben’s valentine at the party to-night. 


every child in every ward, and the finest that | and he—he thinks that 1 am really homely in the 


could be bought in the city. 


| archaic sense.” 
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o OING at fifty cents—fifty—fifty—fifty ! 

a Will no one bid more? Fifty—going at 

fifty —’”’ 

Some imp of fun prompted me to shout, 
“Fifty-five!” through the street door. I was 
merely passing, and had no thought of entering 
the auction-room, nor the slightest idea of what 
was being sold. It was a chance shot entirely. 
My classmate, Wilbur Sargent, and I were just 
out of the lecture-room, and had set off for a brisk 
walk through the town and round by the river 
road. 

“Fifty-five I’m offered by a friend at the 
door!’”’ cried the waggish auctioneer. “Fifty-five 
by a friend at the door—and ! mean to keep my 













THOUGHT OF THE SPECTACLE 
PRESENT.”’ 


eye on him. Fifty-five—and who says sixty? 
Fifty-five once—fifty-five twice—going at fifty- 
five—and gone at fifty-five cents—to that young 
| fellow at the door!”’ 

Wilbur burst out laughing. ‘“‘You’re in for it, 
| Freel !”” said he. 
you’ve got.” 

The article was a huge antique work-bench, 
fully seven feet long, with a seat attachment 
framed to it, and all quite black with age and 
use. It was apparently of oak, or some other 
hard wood. The top was not less than six inches 
thick, evidently to insure stability. At one end 
there was mounted a lathe, worked by a treadle 
below, and at the other end and along the back 
were a rack for small tools and three or four little 
tills, with locks. 

I paid the fifty-five cents rather ruefully, for 
| the thing seemed of no earthly use to a student 
| like myself; and my funds were just then at 
low ebb. 


| Meanwhile Wilbur stood by, convulsed with | 


merriment. The clerk began calling out to all | 
customers to get their purchases away as soon as 
possible, as in an hour the rooms would be closed | 
| for the night, and the floor space was needed for | 
|a new consignment of goods for the next day’s 
sale. 

There were three truckmen outside, but the 
least for which any of them would haul my 
work-table up the hill to the college dormitory 
was seventy-five cents. That sum would actually 
have driven me into bankruptcy that night, and 
perforce I borrowed a wheelbarrow and under- 
took the arduous task of wheeling the thing 
| home. 
An old woman of forlorn appearance, with a 
| Shawl over her head, lingered about as we | 





“Let’s go in and see what | 





that afternoon. She spoke English but indiffer- 
ently; and we inferred from what she said that 
she had come to this country from Hamburg, an 
that the old work-bench had belonged to he: 
father, who had inherited it, along with his 
handicraft, from his father. They had been 
makers of jewelry and goldsmiths; and when 
her father emigrated to America he had brought 
his work-bench in the expectation of doing well 
at his trade in this country—an expectation which 
had not been realized. He could not compete 
with factory work. 

The poor old soul patted the time-stained bench, 
her eyes moist from sad emotions. 

“Eet wass von das eichne Holz aus der 
Schwarzwald,” she said. “Unt mein Vater 
unt mein Grossvater haf both had eet in der 
dear old days vich haf long passed for us all.’’ 

“Made of oak from the Black Forest, do you 
say?”’ Wilbur asked. 

“Ja, ja—aus der Schwarzwald,” repeated 
the old woman, and trudged drearily away. 

We paid but little attention to her. Wilbur 
was bursting with mirth over my ponderous 
purchase, and I was feeling a little queer at 
thought of the spectacle I should present 
wheeling the table across the college campus 
to Appleton Hall. 

It proved hard wheeling, for the table and 
bench must have weighed three hundred pounds ; 
but I must give Wilbur the credit of standing by 
me loyally until we came to the level ground of 
the campus. Then indeed he forsook me; | 
missed him suddenly, near the old church, and 
in a moment I realized that he had taken a short 
cut to raise an applauding crowd. For I had no 
more than reached a point midway of the campus ~ 
and in plain view of all three halls, when I heard 
clapping at various windows and doors. 

“Looks like a big old cobbler’s bench,”’ one 
sophomore commented. “Guess he’s going to 
work in his spare time repairing the professors’ 
shoes !’’ 

“No, no, Freel wouldn’t do that; he is too 
proud!” eried another humorist. ‘“Freel’s poor. 
but proud. I think it’s some kind of a ‘pony’ 
for his Greek !”’ 

Alas, I was very weak in Greek! 

They continued to clap steadily, and to mark 
time as I wheeled the barrow up to the hall door. 
About fifty of them had collected and gave me an 
ovation. If I had thought so many of them 


| would be on hand, I should never have taken the 


thing away from the auction-room. The size. 
weight and mysterious appearance of the table 
excited their curiosity. They called for a speech 
declaring my intentions. The editor of the 
college paper tried to “interview” me. One o/ 
the tutors drew near, attracted by the laughte: 
and shouting, and a sophomore gravely informe: 
him that I was starting in to make false teeth 
Another corrected this statement by calling 
attention to the lathe as a probable instrument 
for turning gingerbread creasers. 

When one is a victim of such chaff, it is bes! 
to pursue the business in hand diligently, withou 
deigning to reply. I succeeded in unloading m) 
work-bench, and then called for volunteers to 
assist me in getting it up-stairs to my room. 

These presented themselves in numbers, anc 
the old work-bench was soon in my room, se‘ 
, against the wall, under a window, where it wa 
| indeed a quaint object. 

Notwithstanding their raillery, the boys we! 
secretly puzzled to know what I was going to «: 
| with the old bench; they ransacked the tills 

| looked it all over for secret drawers, and tappe:! 
and knocked on it. No ‘receptacle of hidden 
treasure rewarded their search, however, an 
after more chaff, they departed for the night. 

The next morning I found that the colles: 

wags had been exercising their wits; not less 
than four improvised signs adorned my door ai! 
the spaces under my windows: 
SHOES NEATLY REPAIRED WHILE YOU 
WOOD TURNER: INQUIRE WITHIN. 
TINKER AND TIN-KNOCKER, INSIDE. 
UMBRELLAS AND CANES MENDED IN NO. 21. 
A freshman actually brought a pair of shoes tv 
the door, in good faith, to be mended! I could 


WA! 


“Thank God for such a sensible little daughter !”’ | loaded the work-table on the wheelbarrow. W: | not appear in public, or even at the lecture- an‘ 


he said with fervor, as he rose and kissed her. 


This was not the last time that Ben Fuller! which had been sold at auction for a mere trifle | the target of jokes on account of that old table. 





| understood that it had been among her effects, | 


recitation-rooms, without being made immediate’ . 
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COMPANION. 


‘he dass humorists quite exhausted themselves. | He smiled at first; but after examining the wood | newspapers and magazines and the best books, | hurt to the public schools, because the strongest 


PE 


io 


«¢ne sophomore even composed a sardonic poem |in the sunlight and beating it with a hammer, | and he must travel and see things if he would point about them is that they are common to all, 
on the subject, somewhat in the manner of Poe’s | he admitted that it contained a glistening dust. | be of use to a school. 


Raven.” 
As for myself, I had no more idea what I 
nould do with the work-table than had my 


t your wits’ end, look wise and make your 
ice inserutable.”” I contrived to maintain an 
uperturbable mien, and nodded sagely at each 
1ew joke. 
But meanwhile, as the winter advanced, I fell 
nto such financial straits that I could not even 
iy fuel for my room; each student then bought 
iis own fire-wood at the college wood-shed. In 


January a fearfully cold snap came on, with the | 


‘emperature at ten degrees below zero. I took 
old, and was so wretched one night that in 
desperation I resolved to chop up the old work- 
pench for fuel, and enjoy at least one good fire. 
Borrowing the janitor’s ax, 1 immediately went 
o work. 

My one small kerosene lamp, turned low to 
economize oil, was burning dimly on my little 
)ook-table; and as I wielded the ax, banging 
away at the hard, seasoned wood, a splinter, 


which seemed to glisten strangely for wood, flew | 
| we had fused into one mass; and | took care 


past the lamp. 

I picked it up and examined it, turning it 
over in the lamplight. It sparkled and shone 
at a thousand minute points. The larger plank, 


from which the splinter had flown, glistened in | 
All the | 
fresh part where I had split it glistened and | 


like manner when brought to the light. 


seemed filled with tiny glittering specks, bright 
yellow, like gold-dust. 

There flashed instantly into my mind what the 
old woman had said about the handicraft of 
her grandfather and father. I also remembered 
hearing at the mint at Philadelphia of the 
wonderful pervasiveness of gold-dust—how, in 
the milling- and stamping-rooms, the fine particles 
penetrate and surcharge the pores of the wood in 
the floors. It occurred to me that the wood 
of this old work-bench might contain gold, and 
I immediately gave up my design of making a 
fire of it. 


The next morning I carried the splinter to our | 
professor of chemistry, and asked his opinion. ' 








Under acid, this appeared to be gold. | 


A teacher must not only know all about what 


| to the well-to-do and the rich as well as to the 
poor. American people in comfortable circum- 


A little later that day he came to my room, | he tries to teach, but he must know how to teach. | stances will not pay twice for the education of 


| and after examining the old work-table, advised 
uzzled college mates. A proverb says, ‘When | 


me to saw it into short blocks, split them into 
fine bits,—not neglecting to catch the sawdust on 
a newspaper,—and then burn the bits to ashes 
in a brazier which he offered to lend me for the 
purpose. Afterward, he said, he would wet 
the ashes, and treat them with quicksilver and 
acids. 

I followed his advice, putting the draft pipe of 


| the brazier in the bottom of my stovepipe, thus 


being kept comfortably warm for two days by 
the heat from the old oak wood. The professor 
and I then carried the brazier and ashes into 
the laboratory; and as a result of the chemical 
processes, we obtained pure gold, worth, at the 
rate then paid for gold, about three hundred and 
fifteen dollars. 

We had said nothing to any one thus far; and 
when some of the boys came in and jocosely 
quizzed me as to what had become of my 
work-bench, I assumed a sapient air and aston- 
ished them by displaying the lump of gold which 


not to admit, by word or look, that I had not 
foreseen the result from the moment I purchased 
the old table. 

Within an hour the story was known through- 
out the college, and during the remainder of the 
term I was held to be the most sagacious man in 
our class. The boys even came of their own | 
accord and pulled down the “‘signs’’ with which | 
they had ironically adorned the exterior of my 
room. -* 

The professor of chemistry waived all claim | 
for the salvage of the gold, and my urgent 
necessities strongly prompted me to keep the 
entire sum which I had realized. After a confi- 
dential talk with Wilbur, however, it became 
clear to me that a part of the money should go 
to the forlorn old Hamburg woman. With some 
difficulty I found her, and prodigiously astonished 


| her by a gift of one hundred dollars. I now | 


think she should have received more, but at that 
time I acted as I then thought fair. 











By President Andrew S. Draper of the University of Illinois. 


OYS and girls hardly understand the pur- | 
poses of the public schools. They think | 
very little about the principles upon which our | 
great school system, in which there are half a) 
million of teachers and fifteen millions of pupils, | 
and which costs two hundred million dollars each | 
year, is maintained. They do not trouble them- | 
selves over the ways by which the system is to | 
accomplish its purposes and justify all it costs. 
Too many parents give little thought to the 
matter. 

The impression of the people who do not think | 
very hard about it is that the schools are to teach | 
pupils to read and write, and use numbers, and | 
know something about birds and flowers, and | 
countries and peoples, and the like. The schools 
ure to do this ; but they are weak indeed and they 
are not worth what they cost unless they do a 
zreat deal more. 

All of our states make laws requiring the 
people to maintain schools for all the children. 
Nearly all the people would do this without any 
‘aw. The people of each state make the laws in 
order that if there are any who do not want to 
‘upport schools, they will be compelled to do so. | 
in this way, throughout the country, a school is 
sure to be within reach of every home. Nearly | 
all of the cities and towns have established high 
schools, and many of the states have set up great | 

tate universities. All this is to build up self- 
especting character and develop sound views 
f life, to train up good citizens and make the 
tates and the republic safe; it is not only.to) 
ive every child an equal chance with every other, | 
ut to impel every one to make the most of his | 
chance. 

That is the ideal purpose of the schools. To | 

‘ome near attaining it, the school must come near | 








unkempt and the flag ragged, we shall be likely 
to find that the schoolhouse is dirty and unhealth- 
ful. We shall also be likely to find that the 
teacher is lazy and the pupils listless, and the 
work of little account. 


Importance of ‘‘Good Looks.’’ 


| can like to do. 


HERE may be cases in which this is not so. | 
Clothes do not make the man, it is true, but 
in normal business conditions clothes indicate the 
qualities of the man. A business man who is 
cleanly and neatly dressed is probably a much 
better and stronger man than one who looks 
shabby, because the better man will usually look 
well. So a rickety and particularly a dirty 
schoolhouse is almost as certain proof of a weak 
school, as a four-days’-old beard, a dirty shirt 
and baggy trousers are commonly indicative of a 
cheap kind of business man. People who know 
the value of a good school will provide a good | 
home for it, and in turn the good home will help 
the school to grow better. 

A true teacher, well sustained, will make an 
ideal school; but true teachers are few, or, at | 
least, they seem few because so many people | 
who are really unable to teach well want to 
work at it for the pay, and are allowed to do so. 
Here is the greatest trouble in building up ideal | 
schools. 

Ah ideal teacher must first of all be an ideal 
man or woman. It is not enough that a teacher 
does not lie or swear or cheat. There are plenty 
of people trying to teach school who do not do | 
any of those things, and yet they do very little 
teaching. No one teaches well unless he has the 
respect of pupils, and he cannot have that unless 
he is a self-respecting character. If he is this, 


| the school. 


eing ideal. We are very likely to judge of a he will be neat in person, regular in his mode of 
chool by the looks of the schoolhouse. We may life, honorable in his treatment of others, and 
nake a mistake, but we are very likely to be| sincere in his purpose to make the most of 
ght. | himself and do the most he can for others. 

If we see a building that is attractive, with} An efficient teacher will be well-informed. 


ees about it, and with some green sod and / He will know what has occurred in the world, 


. ; : 
/wer-beds in the summer-time, and with a whole | 


id bright American flag floating over it, we 
wll be likely to find that things are about as 
ey should be inside. 


and what is happening every day. If he knows | 
only a little about numbers and geography and 
the like, and does little but go over the routine of 


| these things year after year, he will shrivel up 





He must have studied the minds of children, and 
the best ways of gaining their interest and of 
leading them to act for themselves. 


The Real Teacher. 


TRUE teacher will like children, not only 

the inordinately good ones, who too often 

die young, but the other and more common kind, 
who are wilful and perhaps ugly and shirk work 
if they can, but who generally grow up and 
become very decent men and women, after all. 
A teacher must enter into the life of pupils, their 
work and their sports. One who only tolerates 
play because he cannot help it ought to be rele- 
gated to the retired list of the “Army of Martyrs,” 
as teachers are sometimes called. He would 


have no claim, however, to a pension, for he has | 


never been a good soldier in that army. 

A true teacher will be master of the school, 
and so undisputed a master that he will not be 
afraid to let pupils have all the freedom they like 
so long as it does not interfere with the work of 
Children are not simpletons. They 
dislike rules and hate watchers and keepers, but 
they laugh at teachers who are “‘easy”’ or “‘soft.”’ 
They respect and love manly men and womanly 
women. 

The true test of a school is the extent to which 
the pupils do things for themselves because they 
like todo them. The amount of work each child 
does, the length of the course or the number of 


studies he takes, is not of so much matter as | 


that he shall get interested in some things and do 
them for himself. 

The greater number of children never become 
enthusiastic over anything. They lead only 
ordinary lives. 
stirs them to real, high-minded effort. A teacher 
who can wake a child up and get him to working 
for something is a real teacher. Such a teacher 
will have learned that this cannot be accomplished 
by terrorizing the child, or by trying to shape the | 
life of the child just like his own life. The work 


Nothing quickens their souls or | 


their children without feeling much an- 
noyed at the necessity, and they show less 
courage than they ought to show if they 
do not make a very vehement and effectual 
protest. 

This trouble is to be rigidly guarded 
against. A schoolhouse which is not neat 
enough and healthful enough for a rich 
man’s child is not fit for a poor man’s child. 
A teacher whose personal appearance or 
whose ways are unpleasant or hurtful to a 
child from the home of cultivated people is 
unfit to have charge of a child from any 
home. A teacher who cannot teach well- 
bred children is an offense to all children. 
The public schools are bound to be the best 
and most efficient there are, well worthy of 
all the homes they assume to serve. 

It must not be assumed from what has 
been said that the writer thinks that the 
American public schools are poor, or that 
the teachers cannot teach. The public 
schools are, in general, better than they ever 
were before. The people are more intelli- 
gent; the standards are steadily advancing ; 
the schools must steadily improve. The 
teaching force in our school system is far 
|from ideal, but it is generally conscientious. 
|The teachers advance wherever the conditions 
j encourage them to do so. Where the people 
|manage the schools upon principles which 
approach the ideal, the teachers improve in spirit 
and accumulate teaching power with great 
rapidity. 

Ideal schools will result from the intelligence 
and the spirit of the people. People are not 
likely to have good schools unless they know the 
difference between good schools and poor ones. 
Even then they are not likely to have good 
schools unless they are very earnest about it. 
Wherever the people allow mere self-seekers to 
become members of school boards, and let them 
appoint and promote teachers through favoritism, 
|and in defiance of the advice of experienced 
professional superintendents, the schools will be 


weak. 
| The Responsibility of Parents. 


| TF the people will generate enough civic energy 

to secure laws which will enable them to 
protect their children against incompetents, and 
true teachers against association and competition 
with the unworthy; if they will remember that 
laws do not execute themselves, but require 
executors who are truly ambitious for the best 
that can be obtained; then the schools will be 
likely to approach the ideal. 

Wherever a teacher’s tenure of position does 
not depend upon a true spirit and upon increasing 
expertness in teaching, there are likely to be 
poor schools. In such cases there will be no 
standards, and the teaching will be reckless and 
unscientific. Jealousies will prevail among the 
teachers. It will be necessary to make rules 
covering almost every act to prevent the so-called 
teachers from doing harm. These rules will keep 
those who might be true teachers from doing 
good. 

Wherever school boards will secure a capable 


| and just superintendent, and cooperate with him 


of the school must be of a kind which the child | in a policy which will give every teacher the 


work better than another, he should be encouraged 
most in the kind he likes best. 
like something; let him accomplish something, 


If the child enjoys one kind of | right to know that a higher position and better 


pay in the schools will surely reward a genial 


Let him learn to| and steady spirit, and that increasing respect 


in society will as surely follow patience and 


and in a little time he will like other and greater | thoroughness in work, the schools will certainly 
things. | advance toward the best ideals. 


The necessity of the dose grading and the 
separation of pupils into different rooms in the 
large schools has certain disadvantages. When 
the younger pupils mingled with the older ones 
and heard them recite, they derived an advantage 
from it. They saw what was ahead of them, 
and often they were roused by it. 

The fact that in the graded schools the grade 


| above is the main judge of the work in the grade 


below, and that the greatest desire of the pupil is 
to pass into the next grade, has disadvantages as 
well as advantages. 
what the disadvantages are and make them as | 
small as possible. He will do genuine and honest | 
work without too much reference to the teacher | 
in the next room. Thoughtful people who build 
schoolhouses will put an assembly-room into every 
house, where all may come together and get the 
good which comes from the general meeting. It 
seems practically impossible to do for the child 
what the schools are set to do, unless the pupils 
of different ages intermingle. 


| 


Competition with Private Schools. 
p™ )BABLY the greatest danger to the public | 
school system is that people who are able to | 
send their children to private schools will become 
dissatisfied with the public schools, and withdraw 
their children and their support from them. 
They find, in some cases, that the public school- 
houses are untidy or unhealthful, or that the 
public school teachers are too uncultivated for 
association with their children, or are unable to 
interest and instruct them. If this should become 


at 


“LISTEN!” 


HE country girl going for the first time up 
to town, the débutante entering society, the 
| bride about to meet her husband’s family, all 
covet some gift which will win welcome and 
love for them. Beauty they cannot buy nor beg, 
nor yet wit nor intellect; but the mysterious 
attraction called charm they can to some extent 


An ideal teacher will know | make their own, and charm is best of all. 


The Due de Noailles, speaking of the two 
women who were foremost in French society at 
the close of the eighteenth century, once said: 
‘“‘When you left Madame de Staé] you felt that 
she talked better than any woman living; but 
when you left Madame Récamier you knew that 
you had talked better than you ever had done 
before in your life.” 

The world honored and feared Madame de 
Staél, but it loved Madame Récamier even in 
her feeble old age. 

The witty Bishop Stubbs of Oxford once 
described a bore as “the man who talks to you 
of his affairs while you are longing to talk of 
your affairs.” 

A young girl just entering the world is said to 
have asked Sydney Smith how she could become 
a charming woman of society. 

“There is a very short way,” he 
“Now, listen.” : 

She waited a moment and then said: “Go on.” 

“That is all,”’ said the witty dean. “Listen.” 

It is probably true that we all are more anxious 


replied. 


If the building looks ugly and the grounds are | and ought to blow away. He must read the 


true to any great extent, it would bea very serious | to please in society, to prove our own wit and 
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wit and learning of others. 


woman who listens to us, with sympathy and | and raconteur may be forgotten. 





In Ten Chapters.—Chapter Seven. 


b] ILDA JANE was ina quandary. She 
had boarded the train for Ciscasset, and 
found herself in a car quite empty of 

other passengers. The baggageman had insisted 

on putting Poacher into his car. Now she sat 


up, apparently very composed; her outward | 


demeanor gave not a hint of the turmoil within. 
In reality, she was deeply troubled. She had not 
a cent of money in her pocket, and her new 
familiarity with the workings of the Maine 


Central Railway assured her that it did not carry | 


passengers for nothing. 





learning, than to be pleased or to admire the | appreciation will charm us and win our lasting 
Hence the man or | regard and affection, while the brilliant jester 


| languidly. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


beside him. “I’m kind of put out,” she said, 
“You must ’scuse me!” 

After her interest in him, he could do nothing 
less than murmur a civil inquiry as to the cause 


of her concern. 








“T’ve been tryin’ to borrow money,” she 
replied, “‘an’ I was ’sulted!’”’ 

“To borrow money? ‘Then you are short of 
funds?” 

“Yes, sir,” she said, calmly, “1’m travellin’, 
but 1 ain’t got no money to pay for me nor for 
this dog, and his head an’ tail shows this time, | 


She pulled the little tippet more closely round | an’ he’! be nabbed.” 


Gippie’s shoulders. She had taken it from her 
own, since it was necessary for him to have 
another covering, now that the shawl was gone. 
Perhaps he would be taken away from her. 
She had noticed that it was not a customary 
thing for people to travel with dogs, and Gippie’s 
head and tail were plainly visible; this tippet 
was not like the voluminous shawl. 

Lucas had not offered her money; perhaps he 
had not thought about it. Perhaps, if he had 
thought of it, he supposed he was doing enough 
to get her to Nicatoos—and there was the con- 
ductor entering the rear end of the car. She 
must do something, and deliberately rising from 
her seat, she slipped Gippie under her arm and 
made her way out to the front platform. 

It was quite dark now. She gave one side 
glance at the white, silent country, then stepped 
into the lighted car ahead. 

“This is a smoking-car, young girl,’ observed 
some one, haughtily. 

*Tilda Jane had dropped into the first seat she 
came to, which happened to be beside a very fat 
and severe-looking gentleman, who was reading 
@ newspaper. 

She looked round, saw that there were a 
number of men in the car—no women, no 
children. 

“Smoke don’t bother me!” she said, almost. 
scornfully. What was a breath of smoke com- | 
pared with her inward discomposure? 

“T’m in a little trouble,” she said, brusquely. 
“T ain’t got money to buy a ticket.” 

The gentleman gazed at her suspiciously. “I 
have no money for beggars !’’ he said. 


sensitive. With her face in a flame, she rose. 


“I’m a poor little girl,” she breathed over the | 
gentleman’s substantial shoulder, “but I’m no | 
beggar. I wanted you to lend me a dollar or so, | 
to be sent back in a letter, but I wouldn’t take it | I’ve another dog in the bag- 
| gage-car.”” 
hands and knees like a dog, holdin’ it in your | 


now—no, not if you crawled after me on your 


mouth!’ and precipitately leaving him, she 
sauntered down the aisle. 

The gentleman turned round, and with an 
amazed face gazed after her. She was pausing 
by the seat in which was his son. Should he 
warn him against the youthful adventuress? 
No, the boy was old enough to take care of 
himself, and the old gentleman settled back into 
his corner and devoted himself to his paper. 

The boy, who was about seventeen years 
old, was lounging across the front seat and | 
suppressing innumerable yawns. He was very 
handsome, and he looked lazy and good-natured, 
and to him ’Tilda Jane accordingly addressed 
herself. She had hesitated, after the rebuff she 
had received, to apply to any of the other men, 
with their resolved, middle-aged or elderly faces. 
This youth she was not at all afraid of, and 
resting Gippie on the arm of his seat, she stared 
admiringly at him. 

He straightened himself. Here was something 
interesting, and his yawns ceased. 

“Well, miss, what can I do for you?” he 
inquired, mischievously, as she continued to 
stare at him without speaking. 

He would lend her the money: she knew it 
before she asked him. There was something 
else in her mind now, and her little sharp eyes 
were full of tears. 

“Is anything the matter with you?” he asked, 
politely. 

She could not answer him for a few seconds, 
but then she swallowed the lump in her throat 
and ejaculated, “No, sir, only you air so pretty !”’ 

“Pretty !”” he repeated, in bewilderment. 

“Yes!” she said in low, passionate, almost 
resentful tones. “You ain’t got no ’casion for 
those blue eyes and that yeller hair. I-wish 
T could take ’em away from you. 1’d have been 
*dopted if I’d had ’em. I wouldn’t be standin’ 
here!”’ 

““Won’t you sit down ?”’ he asked, courteously, 
and with a flattered air. He was young, and to 
have a strange child melt into tears at the sight 





| Air you goin’ to lend me some 
| money ?” 





I am not a capitalist, as my 
Tilda Jane, for one so obstinate, was strangely | father is, but I think I can 


| and as the conductor ap- 





of his handsome face was a compliment that 
touched him. 
Tilda Jane, with a heavy sigh, seated hérself | 


9 | 


“Where are you going ? 

“To Ciscasset, sir, if I ever get there. I’m | 
beginnin’ to think there ain’t no such place.” 

“T assure you there is, for I live in it myself.’’ | 

“Do you?” she ejaculated, with a flush of 
interest. “Do you know a man by the name | 
of Hobart Dillson?” 

“Rather. He was my father’s bookkeeper for 
years. We pension him now,” headded, grandly, 
but ’Tilda Jane was not impressed. She did not | 
know what a pension was. 

“What kind of a man is he?” she asked, 
eagerly. 

“Oh, a sort of tiger. Might be in a cage, you | 
know, but we haven’t got one big enough.” 

“You mean he gets mad easy?” 

“Never gets un-mad. Always stays so. Are} 


you going to visit him?” | appeared, 


“I’m goin’ to be his housekeeper,” said ”Tilda | 
Jane, with dignity. 

The youth cast a rapid and amused glance 
over her small, resolved figure; then, taking his 
handkerchief from his pocket, he turned his face | 
to the window and coughed vigorously. 

“T can fight, too,” she added, after a pause, 
“but—1 sha’n’t fight him!’ 
The boy did not turn round, except to throw | 
| her one gleam from the corner of a laughing eye, 
until she ejaculated, uneasily, 
‘*There comes the conductor ! 


face became quite 


sober. “ Well, young lady, 


make you a loan. ‘How 
much do you want? That is, 
where did you get on?” 

“T got on at Nicatoos, an’ 


“Travelling with two 


dogs,”” he murmured, ‘‘and 
short of funds! You have 
e!”? 


“I like some animiles 
better’n some people,” ob- 
served ’Tilda Jane, senten- 
tiously. 

“Your sentiment does you 
credit,”” he replied, gravely, 


| proached, he held out his 
hand. “I pay for this little 
girl and her dog in the 
baggage-car.”’ 

“That’s a fine hound you 
have got,” the conductor 
observed civilly to ’Tilda 
Jane. 

“Yes, sir,’ she replied, 
meekly. “I hope he ain’t 
bein’ scared of the train.” 

“He doesn’t like it much, but some of the boys | 
have been playing with him. Why,” and he | 
drew back in surprise, “you’re the obstinate 
young one I pointed out to the inspector the | 
other day! Here, you needn’t pay!” and he | 


just given him. “There was a great racket | 
about you. You needn’t have run away from | 
Vanceboro. If you’d spoken the truth, you’d | 
have saved yourself and us a lot of trouble. | 
However, I guess they’ll be glad to hear you’re | 
all right.” 

“T’ll be ’bliged if you’ll give my respecks to | 
Mr. Jack,” ’Tilda Jane said. | 

“T’ll do it,” replied the conductor, “and tell 
him you’ve picked up another dog!” and with a 
wink at her companion, he passed on. 

“Accept my thanks,” she said, after a time, | 
handing the loose change in her lap to the boy. 

“Keep it!” he replied, generously. “I don’t | 
want it!” 

A grim flash passed over her dark face, and he 
added, hastily, ““As a loan, of course. You may 
need money for your dogs. Old Hobart will 
| begrudge them a bone, I assure you!” 

She thanked him, and thoughtfully tied the | 








COMPANION. 


money, with a double knot, in a corner of her 
handkerchief. 

“Now, if his son were home, he would be 
different. Hank is a good-natured sort of a 
fellow. No principle,—creamery shark, you 
know,—but not a tiger, by any means.” 

“T’ll thank you, sir, to keep a stiff tongue when 
you’re talkin’ of Hank Dillson!”’ observed ”Tilda 
Jane, severely. “‘He’s done me favors ; and you’d 
better keep your tongue off his father, too! If 
you’re dyin’ to pitch into some one, pitch into 
that selfish ole tub a-readin’ that big paper up 
there! He turned his back on me when I hinted 
round him for the loan of a dollar or so.” 

“And I’ll thank you to keep a stiff tongue 
when you speak of that gentleman,” said the lad, 
smartly, “for he’s my father!’ 

“Your father!’”’ echoed ’Tilda Jane. 

“Yes, ma’am !”” 

“Did he onct have blue eyes and curly hair?” 

“T believe so. He’s a good-looking man yet.” 

“He’sa—” began ’Tilda Jane, hurriedly ; then 
she stopped short. ‘Law me, I’ll never learn 
to forgive folks before the sun goes down! I’m 
gettin’ wickeder and wickeder! What’s your 
name, sir? I’ll want to send you this money 
soon’s I earn some.”’ 

“My name is Datus Waysmith, and my father 
is the biggest lumber merchant on the Ciscasset 





| River.”’ 


“T noticed the size of him,” she said, candidly. 
“An’ have you got more fam’ly ?” 

The boy looked hard at her ingenuous coun- 
tenance, saw she had intended no joke, and 
| replied: “Yes, I have a mother as pretty as a 
picture, and three sisters.” 





“And you have a nice room, with a fire that | 


folks come in, and no bells ring for you to get up 


| and do somethin’ ?”’ 


“We have loads of rooms in our house,” said 
the boy, boastfully. “It’s the biggest one in 
Ciscasset. You’ll soon find out where we live. 


| Here weare, ’most in—Iceboro next, then home,” 


and he flattened his face against the pane. 

Outside, in the dark night, bright lights 
danced over the snowy country, then 
| disappeared. The train was running through 
the outskirts of a prosperous town. 

“Is Ciscasset a nice place?” asked ’Tilda 
Jane, wistfully. 

“Slowest old place that ever was! 
live in Bangor or Portland. There’s something 


going on there. We’ve nothing but a river and 


mills and trees and 
| hills—not a decent 
| theater in the place !’’ 


| ain’t boxed up, and’ you sit round, and no other | 
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of sleighs. The boy led her to the handsome: 
one. 

“Jump up on the box with Jenks,” he said, j 
a whisper. “Curl down under the rug, and I’! 
bring dog number two. He’ll run behind, won’ 
he?” 

“T guess so,” replied ’Tilda Jane, with a 
equally mysterious whisper, and she slippe 
down under the soft bearskin robe. 

In two minutes the boy came back, leadin 
Poacher by a small rope. 

“T’ll just tie him behind,” he said, “to mak 
sure. He’s all right—and here’s papa.”’ 

He stood aside while his dignified paren 
entered the sleigh. ’Tilda Jane, from her higi 
seat, looked around once. The lumber merchan 
and his son were down in a black valley of soft 
smothering furs, Poacher was running uncom 
plainingly behind, and Gippie was snug ani’ 
warm in her lap. 

No one spoke during the drive, and they glide! 
swiftly through the snow-covered town. ’Tild: 
Jane had a confused vision of lighted shops 
with frosty windows, of houses with more sobe: 
iluminations; then suddenly they were stealing 
along the brink of a long and narrow snow-filled 
hollow. This was the Ciscasset River, still held 
by its winter covering. But she thought she 
heard a murmur of “rotten ice’? behind her as 
the lumber merchant addressed his son, and she 
was enough a child of the state to know that a 
reference to the breaking up of the ice in the 
river was intended. 

Presently they dashed up a long avenue of 
leafless, hardwood trees to a big house on the 
hill. A hall door was thrown open, and within 
was a glimpse of paradise for the homeless orphan. 
Softly tinted lights in the background illumi- 


| nated and made angelically beautiful the white 





I'd like to | 


| dresses and glowing faces of a lady and three 


little girls, who stood on the threshold with 
outstretched arms. 

The father and son, welcomed to these 
embraces, had forgotten ’Tilda Jane, and as the 
sleigh slowly turned and went down the cold 
avenue, tears streamed silently down her cheeks. 

“Where am I to take you?” suddenly asked 
the solemn coachman beside her. 

“To Hobart Dillson’s,”’ she said, in a choking 
voice. 

Nothing more was said; she saw nothing, 
heard nothing, felt nothing of her immediate 
surroundings. She had once been taken to a 


| circus, and the picture now before her mind was 





**yYOU ARE YOUNG FOR THAT, MADEMOISELLE.”’ 


that of a tiger pacing back and forth in his cage, 
growling in a low, monotonous tone, always 
going, always growling, growling, at a miserable 
child shrinking outside. 

“That there is Dillson’s 
cottage, I think,” said the 
coachman at last. 

’Tilda Jane roused herself. 
Through her blurred vision 
a small house wavered at 
the end of a snowy path. 
She wiped her eyes hastily, 
thanked the man, and slip- 
ping from her high seat, ran 
behind the sleigh and untied 
Poacher. 

The man turned his sleigh 
and glided slowly out of 
sight. She stood watching 
him till he disappeared, then 
went reluctantly up the path, 
followed by her two dogs. 

Could this be the Dillson 
cottage? The coachman had 
made a mistake. She stood 
staring through the window, 
for here was a sight that 
pleased her above all other 
sights. 

A family—a happy fam- 
ily, evidently—were gathered 
round a cheerful fire in a 
good-sized living-room. 
There were an old grand- 
father in the corner, an old 
woman beside him with a 
white cap on her head, a 
middle-aged man cleaning 
a gun by the light of a lamp, 


’Tilda Jane did not know what a theater was, | a middle-aged woman knitting a stocking, and « 
| cluster of children of all ages about grandfather, 


and discreetly refrained from making a reply. 
“T say—here we are!”’ exclaimed the boy. 
| hope mamma will have a good supper.” 


**T | grandmother, father and mother. 


Mingled with the crackling of the open fire 


A shadow overspread ’Tilda Jane’s face, and | was a very gay clatter of tongues, speaking i» 
put into her hand the money her new friend had | | Seeing it, the boy said, impulsively, “Stop here | some foreign language, and one boy’s voice soare: 


| a minute; I want to speak to papa!’”’ and he 
rushed away. 

*Tilda Jane sat still. ‘The men in the car were 
standing up, putting on overcoats and warm caps. 
She had no wrap, but her dress was thick, and 


| hugging Gippie closer, she felt that she should 


not suffer from the cold. 
The boy was making an animated appeal to 
his father, who was asking him short, quick | 
questions. 
| well!”? and the boy ran back to ’Tilda Jane. 
“Papa says you can ride with us. 





comfort wandering about alone to find your way. | 
He used to think a lot of Dillson, but you’d better | 


not talk to him.”’ 
’Tilda Jane trailed slowly after her guide | 


above the rest in the words of a song that ’Tild 
Jane was afterward to learn: 
“ Un Canadien errant, 

Bannis de son pays, 

Parcourait en pleurant, 

Un pays étranger.” 

She gazed at them until the sense of increasing 

cold checked her rapture, and made her mov: 
regretfully toward the door and rap on it. 1: 


At last he gave him a brief, “Very | was immediately opened by a brown-eyed child 


“Can you tell me where Mr. Hobart Dillso:: 


I told him | lives?’ 
| you had no one to meet you, and it would be cold | 


“Ou—ay, mamselle,’’ murmured the child, 
bashfully hanging her head. . 

“But enter—it is cold!”’ called the mother, 
rising and coming forward. 

’Tilda Jane felt drawn toward this allurin 


through the crowd of people leaving the train | | family circle, and a minute later was sitting in « 
| and passing through the lighted stone station to | chair on its circumference. 


the yard outside. Here were drawn up a number 





“But come in, dawgie,” said the mother. 
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gently, to Poacher, who stood hesitating on the 
threshold. 

ile came in and was greeted silently and politely 
by two respectable curs that rose from the hearth- 
stcne for the purpose; then he lay down beside 
them and gratefully extended his limbs to the 
ire. 
F Tilda Jane sat for a moment, looking about 
her without speaking. These people were not 
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get me. I’ll come,” and with a sturdy nod of her 
head, she took her dogs and slipped out into the 
darkness. 





“Tf agreeable, leave your dogs here till morn- 
in’!”’ called the woman after her. 
The little girl shook her head. “I guess he’d 





staring at her, but they were all stealing occa- 
sional eurious glances in her direction. 

“J’m lookin’ for Hobart Dillson’s,”’ she said, | 
bluntly, ‘‘but I guess there ain’t no such person, 
for the nearer I get the more he seems to run | 
off.” 

(he mother of the family smiled, and ’Tilda 
Jane gazed in admiration at the soft, black 
eyes under the firm brows. “I can tell you, | 
mademoiselle. He is near by, even nex’ doah.”’ 

“Qh!” murmured ’Tilda Jane; then she fell | 


into meditation. These people were foreigners; | 
poor, too, evidently, although perfectly neat and 


“You air emigrants?” she said at last, inquir- 
ingly. 

“French,” said the woman, “all ’Cajien French 
—came from our country long ago. Our people 
went back. We returned to earn a leetle money. 
‘Too many people where we lived.” 

“Did you come through Vanceboro?”’ asked 
Tilda Jane. 

The woman’s liquid eyes appealed to her 
husband. 

He shrugged his shoulders, looked down the 
barrel of his gun, and said, “It is a long time 
ago we come. I do not know.” 

“Mebbe they weren’t so partic’ler,”’ observed 
Tilda Jane. 

“Let um do!” came in a sepulchral voice from 
the fireplace. 

Tilda Jane stared at the old grandfather, who 
had uttered the phrase. 

The housemother addressed her: ‘‘Donot fear, 
mademoiselle ; it is the only English he knows. 
He means, ‘All right, do not anxious yourself, 
be calm, very calm.’ ”’ 

“Does he?” murmured ’Tilda Jane; then she 

‘added, unwillingly, ‘‘I must be going.” 

“Delay yourself yet a leetle!’”’ urged the 
woman, and her pitying eyes ran over the girl’s 
drooping figure. ‘“‘The children go to make 
com hot. Marie —’’ and a stream of foreign 
syllables trickled and gurgled from her lips, 
delighting and fascinating the visitor. 

A little maid danced from the fireplace to one 
of the tiny pigeonhole rooms opening from the 
large one, and presently came back with a bag of 
corn and a popper. 

“And a glass of milk for mademoiselle,” said 
the woman to another child. 

’Tilda Jane was presently sipping her milk, 
eating. a piece of dark brown bread, and gazing 
dreamily at the fire. Why could she not linger 
in this pleasant home? 

“You know Mr. Dillson?” she said, rousing 
herself with an effort and turning to her hostess. 

“But yes—we have lived nex’ him for so many 
yeahs 1"? 

“Do you think I can keep house for him?” 
asked ’Tilda Jane, wistfully. 

The woman hesitated, laid down her knitting 


and thoughtfully smoothed her tweed dress. | 


“You are young for that, mademoiselle, yet—’’ 
and she scrutinized ’Tilda Jane’s dark, composed, 


almost severe face—“‘if a girl could do it, I should | 


think yes—you can. He is seeck, poor man! 
He walks not well at all. It makes him —’’ 

“Like the evil one!’? muttered her husband, 
clutching his gun more tightly. “If he was a 
crow, I would shoot!” 

“Let um do!” came in guttural tones from 
grandfather’s corner. 

The woman laughed merrily, and all anxiety 
faded from her face. “Hark to gran’pere; it 
makes me feel good, so good! No one can make 
us feel bad if we feel not bad ourselves. Deelson 
is seeck. Heisnothap-py. Let us not be seeck, 
too. Let us be hap-py. Allons mes enfants, 
est-ce que le —,’’and then followed more smooth 
syllables that ’Tilda Jane did not understand. 

She soon saw, however, that an order had been | 
given to butter and salt the corn, and presently 
she was shyly but sweetly offered some by the 
French children. Even Poacher and Gippie had 
some kernels laid before them, and in the midst 
of her concern as to Mr. Dillson’s behavior, her 
heart swelled with gratitude to think that she 
should have such good neighbors. Here all was 
gentleness and peace. She had never seen so 
kind a woman, such amiable children. Did they 





HE circus came to Gay’s Mill, just as it 
said it would. In spite of the yards of | 
flashy paper on the walls, showing muscu- | 
clean. | lar men who turned impossible somersaults and | 


| a strange clown with round red spots on his face, | 
the boys of the little town had doubted. Pictures 
were well enough, but they were not the circus 
itself. That was still absent. Assurance of 

the coming of the “Herculean and Goliathic 
Aggregation of Exquisite Equilibrists and 
Paralyzingly Phenomenal Performers” was 

to be had in plenty, but the actual thing 
seemed really too good to be true. 

So in the morning, when five gaudy cars 
were pulled into the railway siding, and a 
lot of rough men began to throw up the earth 
| for a large single ring, stopping now and 
| then to stare at the spectators and cry, ‘‘Hey, 
| Rube!” in chorus, and resume their toil 
with a laugh, the youthful part of the village 
could not get enough of looking on and 
| wondering. They talked in awestruck whis- 
| pers and when one of the circus women came 
| out of the two-story hotel and walked down 
| the street to the post-office, a line of them 
| followed her as if she had been the Queen 
of Sheba come to pay a visit to the mayor, 
with a trunkful of rubies and an elephant 
as gold-carrier. No circus had ever before 
visited Gay’s Mill. Few people in the town 
had seen one. It lay far out of the route of 
such travellers, and the railway had been 
finished only six months before. 

Harry Manning, sixteen years old, lithe, 
brown and steady of face, son of a neighbor- 
ing farmer, came into town as a matter of 
course. He had worked hard getting in the 
wheat, and his father had given him a whole 
silver dollar with which to see the sights. 

“It ain’t but a half to get in,” the old man 
had said, as his son prepared to depart, “and 
for a quarter you can get the best meal the 
Mill hotel’s got. You’d ought to get back 
home with some money in your pocket,” 
and Harry thought so, too. 

He was a careful youth, of careful, hard- 
working parentage. It cost some effort at 
self-control to avoid financial wreck at a 
peanut-stand, and the thick glasses of pink 
lemonade shone in the autumn sun with 
insistent tempting; but he gripped the silver 
dollar hard in his pocket and muttered : 

“T get in for fifty cents, and dinner’s 
| twenty-five cents, and after dinner a glass 
| of that red stuff for a nickel’ll just about 
round out the biggest day that’s happened 
to me in a longtime. That’ll leave twenty 
cents for a nest-egg.”” 

Then suddenly a small, dark, wiry man, 
with curly black hair and bold eyes, spoke to him: 
“Say, young fellow, want to go to the show?” 

Harry said, “Of course.” 

“Want to go in for nothing ?”’ 

There was a fervent answer: ‘‘If it’s honest!’ 

“Well,” the man went on, “I make a balloon 
ascension at two o’clock. I want a likely- 
looking boy to help me. You’re likely-looking. 
All you'll have to do is to cast off the rope 
when I give the word. You loose the rope, and 
the doorman will pass you in. I’m a para- 
chutist; I do the drop. Prob’ly I’m the greatest 








TO BE CONTINUED. 





in the world. The boss says I am, anyhow.” 
“T’m willing,” Harry said. ‘here isn’t any | 
danger to it, is there?” ” 
“Not a bit. You grab hold of the loose end | 
of the rope and pull. That unties the knot. | 
I go up; you stay down. I break my neck, 
maybe; you go inside, and maybe break yours 
trying to ride the trick mule. There’s no telling.” | 
Harry smiled feebly. The man’s rapid chatter | 
was too fast to understand wholly. His new 








ever quarrel and slap each other? she wondered. 


acquaintance was friendly, and asked him to} 


“It’s getting late, ain’t it?’’ she exclaimed at | drink pink lemonade. Over two glasses of it 
last, with uneasiness. “I must go!” and she they pledged mutual help. Producing a soiled | 


rose quickiy. 

“But you can stay all night, if you desiah,” | 
said the woman, motioning toward the pigeon- 
holes. “Stay, and go nex’ doah in the morning.” 

“No, no, I must not!” said ’Tilda Jane, very 
hastily, through fear that she might yield to so 
Pleasant a temptation. “But can I drop in an’ | 
See you by spells ?”” 

“But yes, yes—certainly, come often,” said the | 
Woman. ‘Come at any hour,” she said under 
her breath, and seizing ’Tilda Jane’s hand in her 
ovn. “If it is not agreeable there at any time, | 
run here.” 


‘I’m ’bliged to you,”’ said ’Tilda Jane, grate-| was a velvet clout of a fiery crimson, and | realized, with horror, that he was suspended from | 


fully, “much ’bliged, and if you want any floors 


Subbed or anythin’ done, jus’ you run over and | parted in the middle and brushed flat; he had | where—a voice called: “Keep still! 


card, upon which was printed “Signor Giovanni | 
Santarini, World-Famous Aerial Artist,” the 

parachute man wrote an order upon its back for | 
the boy’s admittance, and gave it to him. 

**The balloon goes up from over there,” he 
said, pointing to a group of men digging. “Be 
there at quarter of two, and I’ll show you how.” 

Harry was on time, and when some one behind 
him said, ““Hey, Rube! How’s your nerve?” 
he turned and beheld a vision. His friend of 
the morning was clad from heel to neck in pink 
tights, through which his powerful muscles 
showed in knots and swells. About his middle | 


resplendent with gold stars. His hair was 
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better see ’em right off. Good night, and thank right! Keep still! Keep still!’ Then, witha 
you!” | loud laugh: “Keep on keeping still!’’ 

The woman clasped her hands, and looking, His eyes had been tightly shut, but he opened 
up at the sky before she went into the house, | them and glanced upward. Twenty feet'above 
murmured, in her own language, “Holy One, | him Santarini was reposing in a careless and 
guard her from that terrible rage!’ | graceful manner on the bar of the trapeze. One 
arm was wound about a rope; with the other 
hand he twirled the end of his mustache. He 
smiled down on the half-senseless lad, and said 
cheerily : 

“You owe me a thousand dollars. How are 
you feeling ?’’ 

No answer. 

“Tow are you feeling? Can’t you talk?” 

Harry was a strong, healthy boy, reared in the 
open air, used to hard work and plain food, and 
not aware that he had any nerves; he managed, 
therefore, to answer chokingly: “I don’t know 
how I’m feeling !’’ 
been newly shaved, and the points of his black, “You don’t? Well, I know. You’re scared 
waxed mustache went upward. His eyes were half to death; but you needn’t be. That rope 
moist, his tongue loose. would hold a mule, and it’s tied about you hard 

He showed the boy that the mouth of the | and fast. It’s wrapped twice round your breast, 
balloon was over a hole in the ground, through | if you want me to tell you, and you’re hanging 
which gas was pouring from ignited coal in a | from your armpits. You’re in no danger at all, 
covered trench. Theair-ship itself, a huge affair, | unless you take out your knife and cut it. Got 
a knife?” 

“Ye-yes.”’ 

“Keep it shut. Raise both hands higher 
than your head and take hold of the rope! 
Take hold of it, I say; it won’t bite you! 
That’s it! Now pulla little with your arms. 
You see that takes some of your weight off the 
strain on your breast. How are you feeling?” 

“B-better!”’ 

“Good! Take a look down now and hold 
your breath! Don’t wriggle!’ 

Harry glanced down and round him. The 
town of Gay’s Mill seemed a mile away to 
the right. He did not know it was so small. 
The crowd he had left was a cluster of black 
dots. He could even detect some motion in 
it. Then he looked up again, feeling slightly 
sick and more than slightly dizzy. 

“Be calm!”’ said the man over him. ‘‘Shut 
your eyes a moment. So! Now open them! 
You’re all right again, eh? I’m not going to 
leave you. You’ve spoiled my drop, and I’ll 
keep you in sight till I get that thousand. I 
want you to know that while that rope’s got 
you, you’re as safe as I am, and I am as safe 
as I would be in bed. Look here!” 

He suddenly pitched backward from the 
bar and hung by the inner crook of his knees, 
his face grinning and turned downward, his 
arms folded upon his breast. He presented 
a weird spectacle to the boy, staring up with 
rigid gaze. 

“Look here!’’ 

He placed the upper part of one foot upon 
the bar, then the other, and so hung by his 
toes, swinging far down. With his hands 
extended at full length below his head, they 
were not more than ten feet from the lad. In 
another instant he was back upon the bar, 
soiled and bat- | again sitting and twirling his mustache. 
tered, with great, ‘“That’s easy!”’ he said. “I don’t dread any 
patches upon it | part of this work except the drop. Sometimes 
here and there, | the ‘chute don’t open, and that means trouble. 
was more than | How are you feeling?” 
half-filled,andhad| ‘‘All—all right; nearly all right.’’ 
begun to strain| The boy’s face was as white as chalk, and 
at the rope. This | drops of perspiration were running down it, but 
rope was passed | he did not know it. 
five times round a “Good! We are going down fast now. I’ll 
stout stake and | get the money you owe me directly. Look!” 
loosely knotted. Again Harry glanced down, and the ground 
Harry was_ told | was soaring upward to meet him. So far as he 
to slip the knot at the signal, unwind the rope | could tell, the balloon was absolutely stationary, 
rapidly and ‘‘Let her go!” but the crazy earth, having gone downward on 

Also “Signor Santarini” remarked: “My '' its jaunt, was returning to its proper place. 
young and truly rural friend, don’t get that |The balloon had lost much of its gas. Great 
rope between your legs. My lowest rate for | dents appeared in its side, and it was savagely 
passengers is a thousand dollars, and I feel sure | jerking its human freight through Jong parabolas. 
you have not got that much money with you.” | Santarini grasped both trapeze ropes now. 

In ten minutes the balloon, with parachute| “Used to be,” he called gaily, ‘‘used to bea 
attached to its side and trapeze dangling from its | song and dance artist before I rose to this! 
lower ropes, rose a little way from the ground. | Ever hear me sing? Listen!” 

Massed about it at a distance of twenty yards; Ina cracked voice he began a verse from “Up 
were two thousand people. The boy stood in| in a Balloon, Boys,” a song that has been 
the center of the cleared space, holding the obsolete for twenty-five years. He sang it 
stake-rope and waiting for the word. He felt through, stanza and chorus, swooping wildly 
that the eyes of the assemblage were on him, | through the atmosphere, but not missing word 
and he knew that the unbroken dollar still | or note. 

reposed in his pocket. “T could get money for my music yet,”’ he 

The aeronaut, who had disappeared, came | shouted complacently, ‘‘but this is more in my 
back wiping his lips. He grasped the trapeze | line! Look down!” 
bar with both hands, and called in a loud voice: | Fifty yards below, a large pond was rushing 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the three thousandth | up to meet them. Harry recognized it as the 
ascension and parachute drop of Signor Giovanni | pond from which the mill drew its water-power. 
Santarini, champion cloud-leaper of the world!” “TIt’s—it’s mighty —”’ he began, but he never 

Then, with a half-turn of his head toward | uttered the word “‘deep.”” The next instant his 
Harry, he said sharply, “‘Let her go!’’ feet struck the mud at the bottom. A moment 

The boy with one jerk loosed the knot and | afterward men in a boat grasped him, pulled 
spun off three turns of the rope from the stake. | him in and feverishly cut the rope from him. 
That is as far as he remembers. He did not | Santarini had leaped when the balloon neared 
step out of the way of the detaining rope when the surface, and was standing upon the bank, 
he cast it off. The upward snatch of the big | wet, smiling, and humming more of the song. 
bag, filled with coal-gas, threw the loose end of | When the boat touched the shore Harry was 
the rope twice round him below the armpits, | lifted out, and found that he could stand. 
tying it in a single knot in front of him. The; ‘“‘I’ll let you off from that thousand,” said 
weight of his body kept this knot taut. Santarini, “but you’ve still got your order of 

Harry felt a giant rush of cold air, and knew | admission. Don’t you want to go in and ride 
that for some reason the solid earth had fallen | the mule?’ 
away from him. It was still falling with tre-| “No,” Harry said, soberly, “I want to go 
mendous rapidity when he caught his breath and | home.” 

He suffered no ill effects from his experience, 
the balloon. From somewhere—he could not tell | and he rather enjoys being a hero among his 
You’re all | boy friends. 








** YOU OWE ME A 
THOUSAND DOLLARS.”’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


“This is where we deposit our money, 
said one of a group of men who were entering a 
saloon, to an associate who was evidently making 
his way toward a near-by bank. In that chance 


” 


remark there was a truth even deeper than | 


appears at first sight. 


Twenty cadets were found deficient at | 


the recent West Point examinations, and were 


discharged. Every one of them failed in mathe- | 
There may be consolation to the young | 


matics. 
men in the fact that in Greater West Point, 


otherwise known as the world at large, many | 


reputable and useful citizens are poor mathe- 
maticians. 


Senator Spooner’s suggestion that a 
congressional commission be sent to the Philip- 
pine Islands to investigate conditions there, 
possesses obvious merit. It is difficult for 
Congress to legislate for the needs of a country 
which few of its members have ever seen, and 
concerning which the reports are so conflicting 
as they are regarding the Philippines. 


It has been stated that the name of 


Oklahoma means “beautiful land,” but mission- 
aries who have made special study of Indian 
languages dispute it. They say that it is a 
Choctaw word, and means “red people.” Truth 
is more to be desired than sentimental appro- 
priateness, of course, but “beautiful land” would 


so aptly describe Oklahoma that we regret that | 


it is not the true significance of the word. 

Barly in the eighteenth century Isaac 
Watts wrote a noble hymn, beginning, “O God, 
our help in ages past.”” It has been a comfort 
and an inspiration to countless minds. When the 
first governor-general of the federated Australian 
colonies, the Earl of Hopetoun, took his position, 
preparatory to the administration to him of the 
oath of office, a choir of a thousand voices sang 


the hymn which Watts gave to the generations. | 


Thus in a time and a land far distant from that 
in which the poet wrote, the hymn fulfilled its 
mission. 


The peanut seems to be playing the part 
of “‘civilizer’”’ in some of the foreign posses- 
sions in tropical Africa, Traders give a negro 
a bushel of nuts for seed on condition that he 
returns four bushels from his crop, and since 
the yield in good years is twentyfold, the black 
man generally has a surplus which he can sell 
at the rate of a shilling a bushel. From a single 


station in Senegambia there were shipped, in | 


1898, twenty-nine thousand tons. Small boys 
and scientists have long been in agreement 
touching the value of the peanut ; now statesmen 
also will have to do it honor, since it seems 
likely to lead the native African into the paths 
of agriculture. z 


Bull-fighting, Spain’s national sport, was 
supposed to be too strongly entrenched in the 
spirit and traditions of the people ever to become 
distasteful to them, but it now appears destined 
to be swept away before the march of civilization. 
At a recent mass-meeting in Barcelona, the 
scene of many a gory contest between matador 
and bull, resolutions were passed condemning 
the sport as cruel and brutalizing, and calling 
upon the government to suppress it throughout 
the peninsula. The fact attests the power 
of the humanizing ideas and influences which, 
slowly but surely, are transforming the world 
into a better and happier abiding-place for man 
and animal alike. 


The Seattle spirit is a thing to admire and 
imitate. It was manifested when the Secretary 
of the Navy told a Seattle finn that their bid 


must be reduced two hundred thousand dollars | 


if they wanted a contract for one of the new 
battle-ships. That was final, and in many 
places the people would have said, “Too bad 
we’ve lost it!’’ and gone about their humdrum 
business. Not so in Seattle. The strong men 
of the city conferred; the builders offered to 
scale down their bid if their fellow citizens would 
divide the loss, and the Seattle business men 
promptly subscribed the hundred thousand dol- 
lars—and four thousand over. These things 
being understood, we fancy nobody will begrudge 
Seattle the contract which will so richly benefit 
the manufacturers, mechanics and tradesmen. 
She has demonstrated her possession of that 
public spirit by which a city grows great. 

On one of the rural free-delivery routes in 
Maryland the other day a strange man was 
noticed riding with the regular carrier. It was 
the assistant postmaster at Toronto, who had 
been sent here by the Canadian postmaster- 
general to investigate our newly inaugurated 
but rapidly extending rural delivery system. 
The promptness with which enterprising men 
jump from one country to another in search of 
improvements when they hear of them is notable. 
Nova Scotia already has some rural delivery 


| routes, and it would not be surprising if a United 
| States official appeared there before long to look 
‘them over. The interchange of ideas, helpful 
to both countries, was never so popular as it is 
|now. Far-away Australia has given us ballot 
reforms, and—for some of our states—-a new 
system of land transfer. New Zealand has also 
| made its contributions. 
its 
| The masters of English are not afraid to 
|use homely words whose expressiveness more 
| than offsets their plainness. Thus Lord Rose- 
| bery declares that England, in order to with- 
stand international competition, must educate her 
youth, and he suggests sending “batches” of 
young men abroad to learn the best her rivals 
know. That honest word batch would have 
| been passed over by a speaker less sure of his 
English, when speaking of an aggregation of 
individuals. In the use of language there is a 
happy medium between overfastidiousness, which 
weakens one’s style, and out-and-out slang, 
| which wrecks it completely. 


wt 


INDIVIDUALITY. 


Resolve to be thyself; and know that he 
Who finds himself loses his misery. 
A. H. Clough. 


aw 
EDWARD THE SEVENTH. 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to new.” 


[* a stable and well-ordered popular govern- 





ance. 


THE YOUTH'’S 








ment a change in the head of the state takes | 
place without public convulsion or disturb- | 
“The king is dead; long live the king!”’ | 


is the terse form in which the French express | 


the idea that there is no break in the sovereignty. 
The phrase means even more than that in a 
monarchy in which the king is merely a repre- 
sentative of sovereign power, but not the possessor 
| of absolute power. 
Nevertheless, the transfer of the scepter from 
the hands of Queen Victoria to those of Edward 
the Seventh will introduce a momentous change 


COMPANION. 


announced, although he was under no suspicion 
whatever, that some months before he had 
murdered two persons. People thought the 
Indian crazy, but he insisted upon taking them 
to an obscure spot where the evidences of his 
guilt were conclusive. 

Such a case is very rare in the annals of the 
pardoning power. 

at 
OUR WRITTEN LIVES. 
What they now are, the face will surely show 





Like footprints on a field of untrod snow. 
Helen M. Richardson. 
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we always hear the worst, and are too apt to 
judge the whole by that worst. 

Not all the West Point cadets took part in 
hazing, and those who did take part were not 
all cruel at heart. Their fault was chiefly the 
boyish love of power coupled with a boyish 
thoughtlessness and lack of judgment. It is 
only fair to remember that some of those who 
had hazed an under-class man when he was il! 
went to him the next day and remonstrated 
because he had not made his condition known to 
them at the outset, when he would have been 


| excused. 


This, however, is merely by way of justice, 


| not at all for excuse or defense. The practice of 


IS CUBA A FOREIGN COUNTRY? 


UBA is under the military government of | 
the United States. It has such institu- 
tions and such officers to administer them 

as the United States may direct. This being so, | 
is Cuba still a foreign country? The question | 
was raised in such a way as to require an answer, | 
for upon the reply depended the decision whether 
one who was lately an important officer of the | 
Cuban postal service should be returned against | 
his will to Havana to stand trial upon charges of | 
embezzlement. } 
The United States Supreme Court has decided | 
that Cuba is a foreign country, notwithstanding 
that it is occupied by the United States. Its | 
occupation is temporary only. The United 
States forced Spain out of Cuba, not that it) 
might possess the island, but that it might pacify 
it and hand it over to its people when they were | 
able to set up a stable government of their own. | 
It holds the island in trust for its people, under | 
the pledge which Congress gave in declaring war | 
against Spain. But so long as this country 
retains control it must protect life and property. 
To this end it may rightly send back to the 


| island fugitives from justice, to be tried by the 


in the political and social life of Great Britain— | 
a change not of form, but of that indefinable | 


quality which we call tone. The queen was a 
strong character, and she impressed her person- 
ality upon statesmen, upon the court, upon the 
common people. 

King Edward also is a strong character. 
Heretofore he has been obliged by filial duty, as 
well as by the obligations of political propriety, 
to subordinate himself to his mother. But he 
has become, in spite of the limitations upon ‘his 
power of thought, speech and action, the most 


popular man in the kingdom. He is a lovable | 


man, with wide human sympathies. Tact, the 
one_quality most needful for a sovereign who 
is expected to follow the advice of ministers 


responsible to- Parliament, he possesses in a high 
| regarded as one of the meanest in the whole 
| catalogue of human depravity. 


degree. 
Consequently, although the British nation 
mourns its illustrious queen, it may with good 


reason look forward to the new reign in the hope | highwayman, enforcing his demand at the muzzle 
| that, although different, it will still be glorious. | of a revolver, accepts the risk of being shot 
| In the matters which are under the king’s control ‘himself. But the kidnapper, who steals a more 
| or influence, royalty will be more prominent than | precious treasure than either, does it under cover 
| before. There will be more state ceremonies | of q cowardly plan by which any blow aimed at 
than there were after the queen became a widow, | him wounds only his innocent victim. 


the court will be gayer, the people will oftener 
see their sovereign. 

Yet it will be a long time before they or the 
world will forget the good old queen. 


at 


PARDONS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
} 


NE of the duties of the President, which 
he does not escape even when he is on a 
summer vacation or confined to a bed of 
| sickness, is the exercise of the pardoning power. 
When, recently, Mr. McKinley was confined to 
his room, somewhat run down in health and 
suffering from an attack of the widely prevalent 
| “grip,” almost every public duty was laid aside. 
| The meetings of the Cabinet were abandoned ; 
| the invitations to receptions and dinners at the 
| White House were withdrawn, and callers on 
| official business were not admitted. 

But into the President’s chamber the Attorney- 
General found his way to get a signature to papers 
commuting the sentence, in at least one case, of 
| a man who otherwise would soon have gone to 
the gallows. The less urgent pardon cases were 
allowed to await the President’s restoration to 
health. 

It is upon the Attorney-General that the Pres- 
ident relies for advice in this work. About seven 
hundred applications for pardon are considered 
each year, and the President could not personally 
| examine all the papers in these cases. In the 
| Department of Justice there is an attorney, 








| popularly known as “the pardon clerk,”’ who, |. 


| with one or two clerical assistants, devotes him- 


| self to the investigation of all such applications ; 
| he reports the findings of fact, in a condensed 
form, to the Attorney-General, who decides upon 
a recommendation, which is forwarded to the 
President. 
A peculiar case recently came before the 
department. An Alaskan Indian, under sentence 
| of death, refused to sign the application for his 
| own pardon, and the change of his punishment 
| to imprisonment for life was made in spite of 
| him. 
It seems that he was “converted’’ at a Salvation 
| Army meeting in Skagway, and straightway 


| may well have confidence that the pledge which 





Cuban courts; and it is not bound by the consti- | 
tutional requirement that criminals shall have 
trial by jury, because these offenses are against 
Cuban laws, and may be punished by such | 
modes of trial as prevail in Cuba. 

This decision, which the court reached unani- 
mously, will not be pleasing to persons who had | 
imagined that they could commit crimes in Cuba 
and escape punishment by coming to the United 
States; but it will be generally welcomed as 
establishing the fact that the government has 
been acting within its constitutional powers in 
what it has done in Cuba, and that its responsi- 
bilities will cease when the Cubans establish 
a stable government by their own action. 


a 
KIDNAPPING. 


helpless body of a child, in order to strike | 
the parent, is universally—and justly— | 


The burglar takes his life in his hand. The 


The pain he inflicts is worse than that of death, 
and has none of its consolation. The terror of | 
uncertainty and the threat of torture or mutilation 
are his weapons, with which he is able to conquer | 





|in the middle of the track. 
Tv crime which shields itself behind the | 


| hazing begets too’many evils to deserve either 


support or sympathy. It wrongs the victim, it 
establishes a false code of ethics, and, worse 
still, it fosters the spirit of tyranny. This, in an 
institution like West Point, is unendurable. 

The four years of training and education at 
the Military Academy are intended to produce 
officers and gentlemen. Assignment to duty 
means authority over men who have had fewer 
advantages, and the usefulness of those men as 
soldiers depends much upon the attitude their 
officers assume toward them and the considera- 
tion they show for them. 

Hazing breeds tyranny, and a tyrant in the 
army is detestable. 

at 


THE ‘ KID.” 


T was not a long procession or a pleasing one. 
| but it attracted much attention. 

There was a policeman in the lead. Beside 
him walked a stocky, bull-necked young fellow in 
a yellowish suit of loud plaid. His face was bloody. 
and his right wrist encircled by the bracelet of 
the “twisters” which shackled him to his captor. 
The face of the policeman was also bloody and 
his clothes were torn. Behind these two walked 
three other patrolmen, each with a handcuffed 
prisoner.’ 

The “kid” and his “gang” had been caught in 
the act of robbing a saloon, and the fight had been 
lively, although short. The prisoners had been 
taken to the detectives’ office, and photographed 
and registered for the rogues’ gallery. They were 
now on their way to court, and thence, in all 
probability, to jail. 

At Broadway there was a jam of cars and heavy 
trucks, and the procession had to wait. Nobody 
has been able to tell just what happened, but they 
all agree as to the essential points. First, the 
bystanders saw a streak of yellow, which was the 
kid; then a streak of blue, which was the police- 
man. The prisoner had wrenched the twisters 
from his captor’s hand, and made a dash across 
the tracks. The policeman, thinking, of course. 


| that he was trying to escape, had followed. 


Then everybody saw a little child toddling along 
A cable-car, with 
clanging bell, was bearing down upon it with a 
speed which the gripman seemed powerless to 
check. The baby held up its hands, and laughed 


| at the sound of the gong. On the other side of the 
| street a woman was screaming and struggling in 
| the arms of three or four men who were trying to 


keep her from sacrificing her own life to save that 
of her child. 

Then the kid stood there with the child safe in 
his arms, the steel twisters hanging from his wrist. 
He set the baby down gently at his feet, loosened 
the clasp of her chubby hand on his big red fist, 
and quietly held out his wrist to the policeman to 
be handcuffed again. He had had one chance in 
a million for his life when he made that desperate 
leap, but he had not hesitated the fraction of a 
second. 

Jacob A. Riis was among those who saw the 


men who would smile at a loaded rifle and fight | Splendid deed. If he felt the need of any encour- 


him to the death if he dared to face them. 

The ease with which any child can be spirited 
away and kept in concealment by one who is 
willing to wait long enough for his opportunity, 
gives to every case of kidnapping a sort of 
personal interest for every parent. Who next? 
is the question each one asks, and no one can 
answer. 

It would naturally be supposed that the penalty 
for so abhorrent a crime would be one of the most 
severe on the statute-books. It ought to be, but 
it is not. In at least one state there is no law 
under which a kidnapper can be arraigned. In 
others the severest punishment is a year’s impris- 


onment or a fine of one hundred dollars, and in | 


most of the states the penalty is inadequate. 
The matter is one to which the state legislatures 
ought to give their earliest attention. 


aw 


HAZING AT WEST POINT. 


To investigations of the practice of hazing 
at the West Point Military Academy have 
been made lately, in consequence of repre- 
sentations that a former cadet had died from the 
effects of the treatment to which he had been 
subjected by the upper-class men. 

Although the charge was not sustained by the 
evidence, the country was amazed and shocked 
at the frank statements of the cadets, both before 
the military court of inquiry and before the 
committee of Congress, as to the extent to which 
hazing has been carried at the academy. Before 
the second inquiry ended, the cadets themselves 
voluntarily abolished hazing; and the country 


they have given will be kept faithfully. 

At times when such disclosures as those made 
lately come to the public attention it is easy to 
exaggerate the evil. Of course all hazing is 
lawless, but all hazing is not equally harmful. 





It may be brutal, and tends to become so. Yet 


agement in his fight with the slums and his war 
upon influences which convert young men like the 
kid into “toughs” before they are twenty, he must 
have left that Broadway crossing with new hope 
and a more determined spirit. 


wt 


VALENTINES. 


T. VALENTINE, long the patron saint of 
S courtship, has come in our day to belong 
almost as wholly to children as does our 
good old friend, St. Nicholas. The paper lace and 
tinsel, the gaily printed loves and doves and roses 
of ready-made valentines make pretty playthings, 
and signify a suitable exchange of childish atten- 
tions; but they are quite beneath the dignity of 
young folk old enough to take themselves seri- 
ously as lovers. 

Indeed, the courting quality has quite vanished 
from the day, which used—as readers of Scott’s 
“Fair Maid of Perth” will remember—to be a very 
important one to maids and bachelors of long ago. 
Most of the customs attendant on its old observ- 
ance have perished also. But the opportunity for 
an anonymous gift remains; and whether it is to 
be given to lad or lass, little or big, whether it is 
a token of friendship or an offering of sentiment, 
the custom is a pretty and graceful one, and a 
pleasing survival from times gone by. 

Christmas and birthday gifts are delightful 
because we do know the givers, but the charm of 
a valentine lies in the very fact that we do not. 
It is interesting to guess, agreeable to discover, 
exciting to have the mystery remain unsolved. 
There is also added satisfaction in the circum- 
stance that, being anonymous, the valentine is the 
sincerest and most disinterested of tributes, car- 
rying neither an obligation nor an expectation of 
return. 

Flowers, or—with reference to the early tradi- 


| tions of the day—a pair of gloves, or a book oi 
| lyrics make perhaps the most suitable gifts for 


St. Valentine’s day, exclusive of the shop-made 
valentines. An attractive substitute for these ca! 
also be found in good photographs from any of 
the numerous Cupids so popular with artists of a!! 
centuries, from the sculptured marble grace of the 


















EBRUARY 14, 1901. 


pid of Praxiteles to the rings of dancing loves 
Albani, and the countless flock of winged and 

mpled babies of more recent art. It fs needless 
add that February 14th is the budding poets’ 

_ nual opportunity, and that no tribute is quite so 
ting as an original one in verse. 

In old times gifts were not only anonymous, but 
.-ot in mysterious ways. An amusing scene of 
, famous drama represents the girlish heroine 
ceiving a valentine from the hero; it arrives in 
» middle of a large plum cake, from which, too 
excited even to nibble by the way, she rapturously 

tracts it, and holds it triumphantly up to view. 

consists of two large red hearts transfixed by a 
ag, yellow arrow in the center of a plain sheet 
{ foolscap. 
if such a valentine were sent to-day, it is prob- 
able the eake would be more appreciated than the 
contents, and that the fair recipient’s digestion 
would be affected rather than her heart. 


et St 


WHAT ‘“V”? MEANT. 


Many years ago a young fellow entered the 
freshman class at Amherst College—a lad with a 
square jaw, a steady eye, a pleasant smile and a 
capacity for hard and persistent work. One day, 
after he had been in college about a week, he took 
a chair from his room into the hall, mounted it and 
nailed over the door a large square of cardboard 
on which was painted a big black letter V, and 
nothing else. 

College boys do not like mysteries, and the 
young man’s neighbors tried to make him tell what 
the big V meant. Was it “for luck?” Was ita 
joke?,. What was it? The sophomores took it up 
and treated the freshman to some hazing; but he 
would make no answer to the questions they put. 
At last he was let alone and his V remained over 
the door, merely a mark of the eccentricity of the 
occupant. 

Four years passed. On commencement day 
Horace Maynard delivered the valedictory of his 
class, the highest honor the college bestowed. 
After he had left the platform, amid the applause 
of his fellow students and of the audience, one of 
his classmates accosted him: 

“Was that what your ‘V’ meant? Were you 
after the valedictory when you tacked up that 
card?” 

“Of course,” Maynard replied. “What else could 
it have been? How else could I have got it?” 

Maynard needed to tack no other letters over 
his door. The impetus he had gained carried him 
through life. He became a member of Congress, 
attorney-general of Tennessee, minister to Turkey 
and postmaster-general, and adorned every posi- 
tion to which he was called. 


et 
RUSSIAN SACRED PICTURES. 


They are to be seen everywhere—the icons, or 
sacred pictures of the Russians. They are found 
standing on a shelf opposite the door of every 
Russian room, be it shop or private house, market 
stall or railway booking office. Many also are 
found in the streets, outside churches or in shrines 
where passers-by stop and make obeisance. 

It is a matter of wonder to the stranger when his 
droshky driver stops suddenly in the middle of the 
road, doffs his hat and mutters a few words of 
prayer. His devotion to the icons seems to the 
foreigner as strange as the fact that le devoutly 
crosses himself before he entrusts himself and his 
vehicle to a bridge. 

A writer in the Sunday Magazine explains that 
icons vary much in material and value, but little 
in style.- The style is always strictly Byzantine, 
and is copied faithfully from some old picture, in 
its turn a slavish copy of another. 

The story of the manufacture of the icons is 
interesting. Most of them are made in the Province 
of Vladimir by peasants who work at them in their 
cottages. Very much like an up-to-date factory 
process is the fashioning of these pictures. The 
work passes from hand to hand. One man makes 
the boards, another paints the backgrounds, a 
third puts in the figures, and the picture passes on 
from fashioner to fashioher until all is complete. 
It is said that as many as two millions of icons 
are produced each year. 

Some of those hung in the churches are valuable, 
being, like that of Our Lady of Kazan, in the 
Cathedral in St. Petersburg, covered with, and 
indeed almost made of, precious stones. 


et 
BOUGHT HIS OWN ARTICLE. 


To come across one’s own effusions in print is 
not often exasperating to an author, but the 
London Telegraph tells a story of a scientific 
man who was not agreeably surprised when he 
encountered a piece of his own work. 

He was engaged in collecting material for a book 
on magnetism, and heard of a paper in a German 
periodical which might be of use to him. As he 
did not read German, he sent the article to a trans- 
lation bureau. When the English version arrived, 
he found it to be a German reproduction of an 
article of his own printed a year before in an 
English paper. 

To retranslate it from the German had cost him 
just twice the sum which hé had received from 
the proprietors of the journal in which it originally 
appeared. 

One moral of the story is that scientific men 
ought to be able to read German; for on the whole 
Englishmen and Americans can learn as much 
S-lenee from Germany as Germans can learn from 
them, 

at 


SHE MOVED. 


rhe clever characterization of Horace Greeley 
in a recent popular novel has called forth many 
ancedotes and reminiscences of that famous editor 
oi the benignant soul and countenance, and the 
fo.niliar chin-whiskers. A neighbor of the Greeley 
family in New York contributes one quaint little 
Scrap to the collection. 
‘irs. Greeley had, at one time, become much 
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dissatisfied with the house in which they were 
living. There really were many objections to it, 
and one day she poured them all forth in a long 
and rather excited complaint to Mr. Greeley. He 
heard her out with undisturbed tranquillity, and 
when she had quite finished said simply: 

“Well, ma, move.” 

She took him at his word. As he evidently did 
not care to be consulted, consulted he was not. 
For several days there was more or less confusion 
in the house, as the packing went.on, and room 
after room was dismantled; but the living-rooms 
were left till the last, and Mr. Greeley did not even 
notice it. 

At length, one evening he came home—and 
found no home to come to. The house was dark 
and empty. He stood for a few moments on the 
door-step in amiable bewilderment; then, deciding 
what to do, he began calling upon the neighbors in 
turn, inquiring of each, with an appealing smile 
and unruffled sweetness: 

“Do you know where mais? She’s moved.” 

Some one did know at last, and “pa,” the one 
thing left behind, moved also, and rejoined his 
household in their new and more comfortable 
quarters. 

wt = 6h 


INTEMPERATE OYSTERS. 


Mr. Howells, in his “Literary Friends and 
Acquaintances,” gives a beautiful picture of the 
Dante Club and its meetings in 1866-7, when 
Longfellow was translating the “Paradiso,” and 
reading his version aloud to certain friends who 
followed him in the original, and criticized him 
from time to time. His voice had a lulling quality, 
and one dear old scholar, who was accustomed to 
sit in a cavernous armchair by the side of the fire, 
used to drowse audibly, soothed by the soft tone 
and the gentle heat. 


The — was very plain; a cold turkey, a 

haunch of venison, some braces ‘ouse, Or a 
platter of quail with a deep bowl of salad. We 
usually began with ormere, 8 and when an d guest 
did not appear i tly, the host ari us to 
raid his plate as punishment of dela 

One even Longfellow remarked, with the 
cayenne poised above his bluepoints, “ ‘It’s aston- 
is how fond these fellows are of peppe 

he old friend of the cavernous pact was 

perhaps not wide enough awake to repress an 

“Ah!” of deep interest in this natural fact, and so 
Lowell was provoked to go on: 

“Yes. D’ve dropped a red pper- into a 
barrel of them before now, and then en them 
out in a solid een, clinging to it like a swarm of 
bees to their 

“Ts it possib ie” cried the old friend. 

Then Longfellow, realizing that the joke had 
gone far enough, rescued him, and turned the 
conversation. 


ai 
GOOD TALK FROM A HERO. 


The boys of the parish church of Weston-by- | 


Runcorn, England, recently elected Major-General 
Baden-Powell patron of their “‘League of Health 
and Happiness.” The members of the league 
promise not to indulge in smoking till they are 
twenty-one, and perhaps this rule specially 
appealed to the defender of Mafeking, who does 


not smoke, for he found time to write a plain, | 
friendly letter to the boys of Weston, a selection | 


from which may be quoted as showing in what 
esteem a brave and brilliant soldier holds a pure 
and honorable life. 


Fellows are = in doubt as to which of 
two courses may be the proper one to take, or are 
tempted to take the one that looks pleasant and 
easy. If ever you are in such —. there is a 
simple way of docking, and that is to ask your 
conscience, “Which *my duty to do?” 

In this way you 1+ soon find that you have 
formed a habit of doing your duty to your leader. 
whether that be the schoolmaster, head of 
—— department, your employer, your officer or 

ueen. Remember also that in thus doing 
constantly your Foxy A to your leader, you are also 
doing your duty to 

And also a AR ng that, as you lads may often 
without knowing it perhaps be imitating the 
examples of men before you, so, also, there may 
be and probably are other boys watching you and 
imitating te example. So let your example to 
them be always a good one. 


et 


NOT CLIPPED. 


A naturalist says that the squirrel tribe is 
increasing all over the wooded districts of Eng- 
land, and in the Scottish Lowlands. In some parts 
of Scotland, notably in the north, the little creature 
is unknown. 


It is not so long ago that F Scotch judge was 
g a case which had to do with the escape of 
a ae from its cage, and the question as to 
whether it had been stolen 
“Were its wings clipped ?” he asked a witness. 
mas as 3 lord,” interposed the counsel, “it is a 
q 
mat a? or no apadrepes, ” said his honor. 
“4f its wings had been clipped it could 
Sa lave escaped” 


et tt 


A SYMPATHETIC MEMORY. 


In a western Massachusetts town lived a young 
woman who is blessed with both discrimination 
and tact. 


The first of these a ualities she has 
displayed by her two marria; er first husband 
was a minister—a most de ghiful man; he died, 
and after a lapse of ond or six years she was 
united to his caly brother, who was a successful 
lawyer in New York. 

On her library desk stands a picture of the first 
partner of her joys and sorrows, and one | 
a curious caller asked whom the photograph 
represented. 


*That,” said the hostess, with evident emotion, | 


“is a picture of my husband’s brother, who died 
elent years ago, ai and who was very dear to us 


aw 


A SCIENTIFIC SCRAP-BOOK. 


Mr. L. 0. Howard, chief of the division of ento- 
mology, felt somewhat flattered at receiving one 
day a letter from a gentleman asking him to send 
a copy of his report. 

Mr. Howard_ replied re his eo) and asked to 
which particular report his correspondent re- 
ferred. The answer came 

“Am not particular which one you send. I want 
it for a scrap-book.” 
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First, first, 
That was thy song that burst 
Out of the spring of thy heart, 
Incarnate spring that thou art! 
Now must the winter depart, 
Since to his age-heavy ear 
Fluteth the youth of the year. 


Low, low, 
Ravishing, delicate, slow. 
Lighten, O heaven that lowers, 
Gladden, ye fields, into flowers, 
Blossom, ye branches, to bowers; 
And thou, O my heart, like a stone, 
Wilt thou keep winter alone? 


Sweet, sweet, 
But there are clogs on the feet; 
No spring thoughts in the head, 
But wintry hardness instead. 
Nay, they are goné, they have fled, 
Fled while the bluebird sung. 
The earth and the heart are young. 


at 


HIS LAST MESSAGE. 


HE month of September, 1870, 
was fateful for Europe. It 
marked the downfall of Louis 
Napoleon, the investment of 
Paris, and the occupation 
of Rome. It was also full of 
catastrophes the world over. 
Not the least of these was 

_ the terrible accident on Mont 
Blane, in which a party of 
three tourists, three guides and 
five porters were lost near the 

summit of the mountain that has claimed so 

many victims. 

As is usual, the party, while making the 
ascent, was watched through the telescope from 
below. It was late in the season, but no anxiety 
was felt for them until the second day, when the 
special watch saw them like flies almost upon 
the summit itself. Even as he looked, a veil 
descended upon them and hid them from sight. 

That was the last that was seen of them alive. 
An intense feeling that the whole party was lost 
spread itself over the little village of Chamouni. 
On the day after they had been seen last the 
feeling became a certainty, and twenty-five young 
men volunteered to make the perilous ascent. 
They came back without having discovered a 
trace of the missing. 

Ten days after the catastrophe, the worst that 
the Alps had ever known, another searching 
party went up, and reached the point where the 
ill-fated tourists had been last seen. There a 
number of them were found in sitting posture. 
One of them was Doctor Bean, a young physi- 
cian of Baltimore. 

With the scientific instinct of an investigator, 
he had made notes of his trip. The book was 
found in his frozen fingers. The last entry was 
made only a little while before he died. It 
contained but a few words. In them he summed 
up his philosophy of life, and his hope after 
death. They expressed what he had lived for 
and died with. He wrote: 

“We have dug a grotto in the snow at a 
height of fifteen thousand feet. I have no hope 
of descending; my feet are frozen and I am 
exhausted. I have only strength to write these 
words. I die believing in Jesus Christ, with 
sweet thoughts of my family, my friendships 
and all. I hope we shall meet in heaven.” 

Faith that triumphs in death is the highest 
level of the human soul. Men reach it on the 
battle-field, like the soldier found at Inkerman, 
with his bloody hand frozen to his open Testa- 
ment over the words, “I am the Resurzection 
and the Life.”” Men reach it in helpless peril, 
and rest, like Doctor Bean, in the Redeeming 
Name. Whenever the dying have known that 
Name, the human spirit soon to be disembodied 
has found in Christian trust its vital climax and 


its soaring wings. 
S frequently gain new meaning and solemnity 
from their use in strange or peculiarly 
impressive surroundings. A New Yorker who 
has recently returned from South Africa relates 
that on the second day out from Cape Town, on 
an English ship, the captain came to tell him that 
an American passenger in the third cabin —a 
Johannesburg refugee, whom nobody knew—had 
died, and to ask him to attend the burial seryices. 

At midnight the narrator and the only other 
American who happened to be on board, together 
with the captain and several of his officers in full- 
dress uniform, assembled on deck at the appointed 
place. The bright, star-lighted sky of the southern 
hemisphere was above them. The dark waves 
were surging below and around them. 

Then six burly sailors, carefully dressed in 
their best apparel, bore forward the body of this 
poor, friendless American. But it was wrapped 
in the Stars and Stripes. The captain read in 
a clear and distinct voice, with the little group 





at 


NEW MEANING. 
ENTENCES, phrases, and even single words 
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about him, from the solemn burial service of the 
church; and at the proper point in it the body 
slid away to its resting-place, “till the sea gives 
up its dead.” 

These words, the American traveller says, gained 
wonderful impressiveness from this scene. The 
vastness of the universe, the littleness of man 
and the equality of all in death seemed to be 
brought home to him as never before. For the 
first time the deep meaning of the words, “till 
the sea gives up its dead,” dawned upon him. 


at 
DURING THE SIEGE OF PEKIN. 


N “The Personal Side of the Siege of Pekin,” 


contributed to the IJndependent, Mrs. 8. 
Woodward gives some details of that long, 
patient, heroic waiting for the relief forces. Mrs, 
Woodward and her daughter were visiting the 
Congers in Pekin, and could not get away before 
the siege. Soon they were driven into the British 
Legation for protection. The missionaries and 
the twenty guards of the American marines that 
Mr. Conger had there for the protection of the 
missionaries came in also. 
“during a 
hurried to 


“One night,” says Mrs. Woodward 
terrific attack on us from all sides, if 
my daughter and insisted upon her getting up 
uickly, for we knew not what would happen. 
dhe dressed more hurriedly than I had ever known 
her to do before, and when hastening out of the 
house I asked her what was the last thing she did 
before she left the room. She Jaughingly said: 
‘Mamma, I threw a kiss to myself in the glass, for 
I never expected to see myself again.’ ” 

There must have been many there who “never 
expected to see themselves again.” Those weeks 
of terror developed latent character. Some who 
had been thought weak proved themselves strong, 
and remarkable fortitude was shown by the 
women. 

One facetious man declared that the most 
wonderful event connected with the siege was the 
fact that six women lived in one room for nine 
weeks, sleeping, dressing and going through the 
long days without a quarrel. The six ladies, of 
whom Mrs. ward and her daughter were 
two, slept on mattresses spread on the floor, with 
no protection from the swarms of flies and fleas. 

missionary ladies had to undergo painful 
hardships, with small children around them, many 
of them babies, but they were all uncomplaining. 

Speaking of the hospital, which grew from an 
empty house to an im station, 
Mrs. Woodward explains that it was situated in 
an exposed place where the firing at times came 
from all sides. They dared not have lights, except 
a dark lantern, and sometimes when this was 
carelessly turned toward the door or windows 
bullets could be heard striking near. 

“It was strange in going through the wards to 
see on one mattress a German and an Italian, or 
in the next cot a Japanese and a Russian, each 
trying in his own way to help the other. 

‘A young American marine having died in the 
hospital, we buried him in the little cemetery in 
the Russian i beside a number of Russians 
who had been killed. As the body was laid in the 
grave, with no coffin, but just the flag around him. 





a large Russian jum own into ve and 
said bE a voice Pte no comfortable” 
“Then took earth and packed it underneath 


the young American’s head, raising it a little 
arranged arms and hands more naturally an 
said: ‘We brothers; we fought in the war together.’ 

“There was international feeling among them 
all. Each admired the other’s bravery.” 


at tt 


AN ANCIENT LIBRARY. 


LIBRARY, no document of which is less 
than four thousand one hundred years old, 


has been discovered by Prof. H. V. Hil- 


precht of the University of Pennsylvania. He 
has been exploring the mounds of ancient Nippur, 
in Mesopotamia, and has lately returned home. 
His journey across Europe was interrupted at 
many points for the bestowal of honors. 


Professor Hilprecht has been at this work for 
eleven years, but the labors of the last year have 
been more successful than those of all the previous 
ten. The library tablets throw light on the history 
of a people living at this center of population in 
very remote times. The study of the tablets is 
likely to be of much interest for their bearing 
upon questions of Biblical chronology. 

“The chief point to be remarked,” says Professor 
Hilprecht, “is that we have found the first Baby- 
lonian temple library that has ever been discovered. 
Hitherto we have possessed nothing more than 
the knowledge of the probable contents of such a 
library from copies found in the royal library of 
Asurbanipal, in Nineveh. This royal eng? | 
however, was a compilation of documents from a i 
over Babylonia. In the library which we have 
unearthed this year at Nippur we get for the first 
time an insight into the arrangement of the libra- 
ries of that early day, and a knowledge of the 
literature of the period. 

“Of special importance is the fact that we have 
not only discovered a Babylonian temple library. 
but that it proves to be the most influential an 
important, as well as the oldest, in the whole 
country. No document is younger than 2200 B.C. 

“So far only one wing of the library has been 
excavated. Nearly eighteen thousand documents 
have been rescued from the ruins this year. The 
size of these inscribed clay tablets varies from one 
by two inches to one by one and a feet. 

nfortunately for the deciphering of the writing, 
they were made of unbaked clay, and therefore 
suffered considerably from the collapse of the 
building and the humidity of the ground. But we 
have all the fragments. 

“The records from Nippur are now on their way 
to Constantinople, where they will arrive in the 
course of six months. The conditions at Constan- 
tinople make it impossible for me to say when 
they will arrive here.” 





et 


ADRIFT AT SEA. 


WO seamen, William Brown and Patrick 

Roche, of the American schooner Marshall 

L. Adams, while fishing off Highland Light, 
Cape Cod, on September 26, 1900, were separated 
from their vessel by a fog and drifted out to sea. 
They experienced terrible hardships and were 
rescued after days of exposure, when they had 
almost given up hope. William Brown tells the 
following story of their experiences in the New 
York Times: 

We were members of the crew of the Marshall 
L. Adams, which was composed of twenty-three 
men. We sailed from Boston on September 26th, 
and anchored oper miles southeast of the 
Highland Light. he crew was divided into 
several parties, who, getting into dories, rowed in 
rer directions near the anchorage to trawl 
or cod. 

We had been fishing for some time when the 











schooner signaled that she was going to pick up 
one of the parties some distance off. While she 











COMPANION. 


was gone, and before we realized any danger, the 
fog suddenly settled, and to all practical purposes 
we might as well have been in the darkness of 
— it. We could not see anything, and began 
to yell as loud as we could in order to let our 
comrades know our location. 

This was in the afternoon. We continued to 
yell at the top of our voices until midnight, when 
we began to row in hopes of finding the ship. 
Morning came, with no signs of the Adams and 
the fog still dense. We had twelve cod that we 
had caught, but no water, and our thirst became 
almost unbearable. 

We rowed all this day, and for the next three; 
our tongues were parched, and it seemed every 
minute as if we should collapse. We rolled pebbles 
in our mouths in order to keep them from becom- 
ing, well, say “cooked,” as we had had nothing to 
drink for three days, and they were nothing short 
of parched. 

ortunately, on the third day the fog lifted, and | 
with its disappearance came a shower of rain, as 
much as possible of which we caught in our hats, | 
and to a certain extent quenched our thirst. 

When the fog disappeared we began to row in | 
the direction in which we imagined land to be. At | 
one time we thought we sighted what appeared to 
be Point Judith, but the wind started in fresh from | 








the northeast and blew us farther out to sea. We 
had to make a temporary drag of our trawls to 
spread over the boat to keep it from sinking. 

We had about given up hope, when on the 
morning of October 12th we were discovered by | 
the Orange Prince, Captain Richardson. He 
carried us to Southampton, where Vice-Consul | 
Jones took us in charge. | 

It was a terrible experience, without water, in a | 
little dory, drifting far away from land in a squally | 
season on the Atlantic, with only a faint hope of | 
succor. 





By Edwin L.S 


HEN the north wind blows with might, 
Rushing out from frozen skies; 

When the frost hordes sharpest bite, 

When the snow the deepest lies; 
Then my fire gives taunt for taunt, 

Louder crackles, fiercer burns; 
At its voice of flame the gaunt 

Wintertide to summer turns. 


So for me a fireplace true, 
In whose gold-red mines I see 
Gnome and elf my bidding do, 
Delving after wealth for me. 
And a book where knights of old, 
Page and damosel ride forth— 
Work your worst, O skies of cold! 
Rage, O demon of the North! 


at 


KEEPING THE WAITERS HONEST. 


RAVELLERS in Mexico find much to be 
a desired in the matter of hotels and restau- 

rants, unless they happen to be admirers of 
Spanish-American cooking. To obtain a homelike 
cuisine, a recent visitor from New York became a 
daily patron of one of the numerous “American 
restaurants,” presided over by a Missourian, who, 
avowedly, had not moved to the sister republic 
altogether in pursuit of health. His business had 
thrived to such an extent that in a few months 
he found himself employing perhaps a score of 
waiters, representing fugitive Spaniards, “greas- 
ers,” Indians, ex-cowboys, half-breeds, and other 
specimens of the human family not famous for 
exactitude in accounts. 


During meal hours the hawk-eyed Missourian 
seemed to keep a vigilant watch over every part of 


pai 
a slip of paper the charge for each dish served, 
as represented by the empty plates on the table. 
Collecting the sum due, the waiter would hand 
memorandum and money to the proprietor, who 
sat perched in his aerie behind the counter. The 
Missourian would then aim his vision at the table, 
however distant, and pretend to verify the tally. 


After this he would scrutinize the waiter in a 
manner meant to penetrate his very soul, move 
his lips as if computing figures, lou strike the 


bell in his cash-register and deposit the coins in 
the till 


The New Yorker, one day, happening to look 
into the register through the open top, thought it 
strangely king in “works,” and spoke to the 
restaurateur about it. 


“Gosh!” said he. “How did you get onto it 
that the thing has no innards?” 

“Any one with a knowledge of mechanical 
affairs could see that with half an eye,” was the 
answer. 

“T suppose that is so,” continued the en 
“for it hasn’t a thing inside it but the bell, and i 
had that put in. But the empty case is just as 
good = my business as if it was a sure-enough 

ster.” 


re i 
How is that?” : 
“Well, it keeps my waiters honest. They’re 
wonderfully impressed with anything out of the 
ordinary that comes from the States, and are so 
positive in their belief that there is something 
magical about this contrivance that I picked up 
at an auction,— something that would tell in a 
second if they were holding out on me,—that I get 
every cent coming to me. I'll bet this old thing 
is worth a hundred dollarsa week tome. Anyway, 
I don’t want to be in business in Mexico City 
without it.” 


at 


ANIMALS THAT WEEP. 


AUGHING is believed to be peculiar to man, 
z but the same is not true of weeping, which 
is a manifestation of emotion that is met 

with in divers animals. M. Henri Coupin, writing 
in La Nature, quotes numerous authorities to 
show that many animals shed real tears, and for 
the same reasons that cause human beings to weep. 


Among the creatures that weep most easily are 
the ruminants, with whom the act is so well 
known that it has given rise to a trivial but 
accurate expression, “To weep like a calf.” All 
hunters know that the stag weeps, and we are 
also assured that the bear sheds tears when it 
sees its last hour approaching. 

The giraffe is not less sensitive, and regards 
with tearful eyes the hunter who has wounded it. 
Gordon Cumming says of an eland which he had 
pursued for a long time: 

“Flecks of foam flew from its mouth; abundant 
sweat had given to its gray skin an ashy blue 
tint. Tears fell from its great black eyes, and it 
was evident that the eland felt that its last hour 
had come.” 

Dogs weep quite easily. The same is true of 
certain monkeys. As for the elephant, there 


is abundant evidence of the ease with which it 





weeps. 


Sparrman assures us that it sheds tears 





| 


| room and scampere 
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when wounded, or when it sees that it canno. 
escape; its tears roll from its eyes like those 0: 
a human being in affliction. 

Tennent, speaking of captured elephants, say 
that “some remain quiet, lying on the groun 
without manifesting their grief otherwise than b: 
_ tears that bathe their eyes and run constant). 

own.” 

Aquatic animals, too, are able to weep. Thu 
all authors agree in saying that dolphins, . th: 


ones then cry out and shed tears. tear 
are collected with care by the Malays, and ar 
preserved as a charm that is certain to mak: 


a lover’s affection lasting. 
at 


FRIENDS TO SPARE. 


N Miss Helen Caddick’s entertaining book 
“A White Woman in Central Africa,” man) 
and varied experiences are related. During 

the journey this rather frail Englishwoman hai 

no companionship save her black bearers, wh: 
seem to have been always courteous and obliging. 

The philosophical way in which Miss Caddick me: 

the discomforts of the trip may be seen from tly 

following paragraphs. 

“At Kawimbe,” she says, “the rats in the hous: 
were terrible at night. They raced about m y 
over my bed in a thorough] 
happy manner. I could not sleep at first, but at 
last I got used to them and dropped off, only 
to wake up and find a rat with his foot in my ear.” 

Of her first night on the steamer on Lake Nyassa 
she writes: ‘I a great shock on taking pos- 
session of my stateroom, to find that I must share 


| it with an enormous number of cockroaches. 


They were the largest and most voracious I had 
ever seen. Some of them greedily ate all the kid 
off my shoes, while others ran races over my bunk 
and nibbled my hair. 

“One night something larger than a cockroach 
or rat dropped from the rafters on my bed and 
awoke me. I lighted the candle, and it was 
a lemur, a lovely little furry creature. It looked 
fascinating; but uncertain of its conduct, I 
thought I would put it outside. 

“T opened the door on to the veranda and tried 
gently to drive it from the room, but alas! it 
— d and sprees straight on - A shoulder, 
gr pping my arm with its sharp little teeth, refus- 
ng to let go until I pinched its tail. As it turned 
to bite my hand I flung it out of the door, which 
I wey closed. 

“3 fewer animals in my tent than in a 
house ; but even in my tent I was apt to wake up 


and find all sorts of creepy, crawly things about 
my pillow.” 


at tt 


UNINVITED GUESTS. 


ERSONS who want to save hotel bills are 
Pp extremely likely to drop in at the parsonage 

—preferably one where the occupant has 
a limited salary and an unlimited family. The 
merest shadow of an excuse suffices for an intro- 
duction, as in two cases which a clergyman 
reports in the Chicago Times-Herald. 


“Once,” he said, “the last of our company had 
Far and no new arrival was —— felt 

at I could renew acquaintance with my family, 
and that we might sit down to a meal without 
strangers being present. Just then the door-bell 
rang. I opened the door myself, and a young 
lady whom I had never seen before stood on the 
door-step with a satchel in her hand. 

rag you the Reverend Doctor Blank?’ she 


asked. 
“IT told her that I was, and she introduced 
herself as coming from Akron, Ohio. 
ita heard you preach in Akron when I was 
a le 


girl, and now I have come to spend a few 
“3 


with your family and hear you preach again.’ 
handed her over to my wife and daughters, 
and she stayed a week, and treated us with the 
assurance of an old friend.” 

Another guest he liked to tell about was a fussy 
woman from his native town, who had been 
waited on by every member of his family in turn, 
and who exacted constant attention. hen she 
was leaving after a month’s visit, he went to the 
door to see her off, and politely ventured to hope 
that her stay with them had been piaccems. , 

“TI don’t Know as I have anything to complain 
of,” was the depressing answer. 


tw 


TIT FOR TAT. 


HE diners at a popular New York restaurant 
are said to have had the privilege of witness- 
ing an amusing little incident one evening 

not long ago. 


An Anglicized young man seated himself at « 
table at which there was only one other person, 
a writer well known throughout the country, but 
evidently a stranger to the newcomer. 

The w is a man whose dress is always 
fastidiously neat, but by no means fashionable in 
cut or expensive in material. When the young 
man took his seat, the writer glanced up at him, 
and seeing that it was no one whom he knew, 
returned to his study of the bill of fare. 

The young man languidly placed his monocle 
in his eye, and screwing u 8 face to keep the 

lass in position, treated the other guest at th: 

ble to a prolonged stare. 

The stare ended abru ty however, for suddenly 
the writer looked up. Bu ick as Gongs he seized 
an empty tumbler, and applying it to his right eye. 
stared gravely through its bottom at his vis-d-vis. 

The monocle was dropped in a very few seconds 
and then the tumbler was replaced on the table 
But the young Anglomaniac’s face was crimson, 
while that of the writer remained grave an 
.unmoved, and through the dining-room rustle: 


the sound of something that suggested represse:! 
merriment. 
at 
GOOD ADVICE. 


called “Tuskegee,” quotes some soun 

sense in the frequently repeated advic 
of Booker T. Washington to students, either hi 
own or of other schools. 


Learning is of no use to you unless it makes yo 
better able to live. The knowledge you acquir 
from books is of use oy as you apply it. Youn: 
man, use your geometry in helping your father la 
out his cotton rows, your chemistry in showin: 
him how to raise better crops. Young woma!:. 
use your chemistry in helping your mother to coo 
and wash, your skill in embroidery to assist h« 
in the family mending. 

Young man, when you go home from scho 
to-night, put on your overalls and say: - 

“Father, go and sit in the shade and rest, whi 
I hoe the crop or do the milking.” 

Young woman, tie on an apron and say: 

“Mother, you must be tired. Sit down and re- 


M M. B. THRASHER, in his little boo! 





while I wash or iron or get the supper.” 
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SWEETS FOR SOMEBODY. 


ARAMELS and chocolate drops, 
Peanuts crisply roasted, 
Caramels and chocolate drops, 
Corn-balls, dates and lollipops, 
Sweets from all the candy shops, 
Fresh marshmallows toasted ; 


When I take of each a few, 
How my mouth will water! 
When I take of each a few, 
Can you guess who’ll have some, too? 
Look when valentines are due, 
Some one’s little daughter! 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


IYOK tio! 


just a line, 
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CREE er 


find. It was hard to keep from running at once 
to Lily and telling her all about it; but she 
determined that for this time she would be silent. 

Meanwhile Lily had been thinking that it 
would be pleasant to send a valentine to Rose, 
and as she had a silver quarter the exact counter- 


buying a valentine for her sister. 
It was a wonder that they did not meet at the | 


purchase; but Rose went before school in the 
}morning, and Lily lingered behind her sister 
after the session, at noon, and both hid their 





| treasures away in mamma’s room, each so taken 


ITTLE GRACIE wrote a letter, it was only 


And ’twas printed very neatly, “Will you 
be my valentine?” 
With a heart and a dart, 
And a Cupid, pink and smart, 
And a shower of doves and roses, some 
together, some apart. 
(They were only colored pictures cut from plates, 
you understand, 


.. 
bud 


Spread with mucilage and pounded with a moist 


~ 


and chubby hand.) 


Little Gracie on her letter printed plainly as 
before, 

“To the very sweetest Dolly in my Uncle 
Joseph’s store.” 

With an “Oh!”-Uncle Joe, 


Laughing loud and smiling low, 


Pinned the note upon the sweetest dolly 


part of Rose’s, she secretly planned to spend it in 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


stationer’s, where each slyly went to make her | 


quarters. When they were fairly out of the 
envelopes, Rose looked at Lily and Lily looked 
at Rose. Then a light dawned in two pairs of 
eyes, and the twins laughed. The valentines 
were exactly alike! Emma ©. Down. 


aw 


THE THREE TAILORS. 


The three Trenton tailors toiled together, 


turning trousers, trimming tunics, talking tire- 
lessly. Tall Ted Tupper told trite, trifling 


things that tickled the two tiny tailors, till True- 
to task. | 


man Trippet teasingly took the talker 








in a lovely row; 


Pinned another note that said, “ Yes, dear, 
be your valentine.” 

Then he wrapped it up in paper and he tied 
it up with twine. 


Little Gracie was at supper when the bell 
went ting-a-ling, 
And she said, “ Why, that’s the postman! 


Through the hall pattered small, 
Eager feet, and then a call: 
“ Papa, mamma, Flora, here’s the biggest 
‘valentine of all! 
It's that lovely, lovely dolly in a satin 
dress — oh, oh! 
Isn’t she as sweet, as sweet as 


"most 


as sweet as Uncle Joe?” 


Oh, | wonder what he’ll bring.” 


THE TWINS’ VALENTINES. 


OSE and Lily Barnard were twins, so nearly 
alike that strangers could see no difference 
between them. Even their Aunt Grace, who 
lived in the same town, often mistook one for the 
other. There was a tiny mole on Lily’s cheek, 


and Aunt Grace sometimes told them apart by | 


that; but she was quite as likely to forget which 
had the mole, and then she was no better off 
than if it had not been there at all. 

But it did not make a great deal of difference | 
a one outside the family which was which, | 
lor they were such gentle, happy little girls that 
oue or both were welcome everywhere. They | 
were devoted to each other, and one never had a | 


secret that she did not immediately share with | 


her sister until last Valentine’s day. 

It occurred to Rose that she would like to send 
Lily a valentine, and she resolved to take the 
quarter-dollar that Aunt Grace had given her 
and buy the very prettiest valentine she could | 


| up with her own secret that she did not suspect 


anything unusual in the other’s movements. 





Ethelwyn Wetherald. 


“Tut, tut, Ted! Tell truer tales than that.” | 
‘*Tell tales thyself, Trueman. Tell thy Texas 


Both valentines were put into big white envel- tiger tales.” 


opes, and after being directed in handwriting as 
unlike their own as they could make it, they 
were secretly deposited in the letter-box down 
on the next corner. 

On St. Valentine’s morning it seemed to these 


“Twaddle! twaddle!’’ tittered the third tailor, | 
Tom Torrey. | 
Trueman’s touchy temper threatened trouble. 
“Tom, thy thoughtless tongue tempts trouble.” 

Tactfully Ted Tupper then turned the talk to 


little girls as if they could not wait for the | taffeta trimming, thankful thus to terminate the 


that had come from each other, but each was so 
interested to see what her sister would do when 
the one important missive was opened that she 
| seemed in no hurry to look at her own. 

Finally Rose, who wondered why Lily should 
| act so strangely, and Lily, who thought it queer 
that Rose was in no more haste, started each to 
open a big square envelope at the same instant, 
| and it happened that they were the very ones 
which had been bought with the two silver 





There | turned the talk thoroughly. 


| postman, and when at last he was seen coming | tiff. Two teamsters, tramping thither to take tea, 
: |p the street, both ran to the door. 
| were pretty valentines for the two besides those 


They told tales, 
they tied Ted’s terrier to the tea-table, teaching | 
tricks till the tailors turned tired tittering. 

Thus thoughtlessly the teamsters tormented 
the tiny terrier, till Tessa Trueman tearfully 
terminated the tricks. The tailors then teased 
Tessa till the terrier threatened to take teeth to 
them. ‘The tailors then took their tea, the team- 
sters tranquilly tasting, too. Tessa tidied the table, 
telling town topics. ‘The terrier, tiny tired thing, | 
timidly tweedled the tailors to toss titbits. Thus 
the trouble terminated. 





RYE JOHNSON. 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


z. 

THIRTY-EIGHT CONCEALED TREES. 
Suburban Yankee, Captain Dare, 
Spruce in high collar, chin in air, 

Our chairs had placed around the deck. 
Will owns the captain looks a wreck. 
His hands are bony, but tho’ lean 
Deride not strength so seldom seen. 

He’s wholly brave, but never rash; 
Can solve a sum, a chain-bolt smash; 
Can hold the helm or croak a song; 

He likes the drama; pleads that wrong 
Must suffer; helps the blind; endures 

All ills, and’ says, “Lo, ¢ ustom cures!” 
The crew their pilau relish well. 

La! burn ’um and they’d never tell. 

I know ‘twill seald erratic Mag, 

No liar she. Where is my bag? 

A haze lies over yonder mound; 

Just throw another shawl around, 

Ye will not feel the breeze. 

Cashew! Dear me, just hear me sneeze! 
A bee charged on my alpine hat; 

I, startled, stepped upon the cat. 

Alpaca gowns have little strength; 

My flimsy skirts drag on their Jength; 
“A needle, pin, either will do.’ 

The captz ain’s palm held out a screw. 
“Pin everything with this, and Jac k 
Will bring you shortly all I lace 
“I see the smoke from yonder camp; 
Horns blow—'tis time for evening lamp, 
Come, here’s a steak so firm and thick, 
Or you om Ae your chance. Come quick! 


1 ho »e ’twill suit your fancy. Press 
The button. Woodcock here, and cress.” 
2. 
RIDDLE. 


You find me in the country lane, 
And in the river’s winding way; 
In restless tides of seething main, 
And where the mighty engines play. 
And when you with another work, 
Each has me, if he’s not a shirk. 


3. 
WORD-BUILDING. 


By adding one letter at a time, and transposing 
if necessary, build the following words: 

An exclamation; a preposition; to study; a 
piece of money ; a strengthening medicine ; a deed ; 
a political party; a part; a violator; a deflection 
of rays; the process of making rare. 


4. 
* PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS, 

I watched the 678910 12345 on the shore. 
Farther up the harbor there was a 12345678910. 

A 4567 lay 123 the rocks. There was a 8910 
on her, Some one said it was a 123456789 10. 

3. “Jane, toast the 56789101112 over the 1234.” 
“I'm afraid to. They are 123456789 101112!” 

4. He has a commanding 123456, but not much 

78910. In fact, he is not much more than a 
12345678910. 

5. Ezekiel went into the 1234. He started to 
56789 his gun away, but was glad he hadn’t when 
= saw the 123456789. 

He took a1234 with him from the 56789. 
Some one told him there were burglars in the 
12 234567 789. 

. Boys and girls 1234 on the The 
air ‘is the birds’ 12345678910. 

8. 5 67! 234 your lesson 34 1234567. 

9. I have eaten so much 1234 I have no 5678 
for that large 12345678. 

10. 156789 the cattle 123; at each end is a 456. 
The 123456789 is — them. 

11. 1123 a 45678 the other day. 
a12345678. 

12. If one is 6789 to 12345 and likes to he will 
see many a 123456789 thing. 

13. No matter whether a 1234 has one 4567 or 
oe, he never does any 1234567. 

789 tried to 12345678 the room nicely. 
He told 3456 the flowers were 56789 very high. 

15. On the 12345678 trip he told his 567 5 he 

was glad she was going to be at 1234. 


5678910. 


No, it wasn’t 


5. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
My first will increase anything when ‘tis done; 
My second’s a verb, and my third can run; 
* whole’s very hard, but (1 speak by the card) 
s not the same way that this puzzle is hard. 
Il. 
A vegetable me begins and ends; 
A mournful sound my second syllable ; 
My third you always do when some one lends; 
To gain | whole, her suitors all were fll able. 
Though Gay and night they wooed, 
And eagerly they sued 
Through many a night and day, 
She heard, and said them nay. 


6. 
CHANGES. 
Example: East, last, lest, west (three moves). 


1. Change heat to cold in four moves. 
2. Change head to foot in five moves. 
3. Change John to Mary in six moves. 
. Change malt to beer in four moves. 
. Change corn to milk in five moves. 
. Change wind to calm in five moves, 
. Change seas to land in five moves. 
Change came to went in four moves. 
. Change wood to fire in four moves. 
Change lend to give in five moves. 


SPAM oes 


9 
10. 





—— to Puzzles in Last Number. 
. Ape x, apex 
2. Sa-b-er, al- Len, ly-r-es, ha-t-es, et-h-er, ol-d-er, 
me-a-ls, ma- -y-or—birthday. 


3. Lvuor 
U A 
Oo T L 
EL 8 £ 
Vv 
B L 
E 
"T° sa 8 
E 
Se. ¢ eS 
4. Express, depress, empress, compress, re- 


press, suppress, oppress, impress. 


5. Mattress. Con, cent, rate—concentrate. 

6. 1. Lyre. 2. War Ned, warned. 3. Desired. 
4. Parries. 5. Aliment. 6. Thing. 7. Deliver. 
8. Sung. 

7. 1. Buttress. Heirloom. 3. Cabin. 4. Spell- 
bound. 5. Bag ate. 6. Support. 7. Forage. 8. 
Target. 9. Kidnap. 10. Teacup. 11. Hammock. 


12. Income. 
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Vay’ ¥; LA ~ 
CURRENT - EVENTS| 


Ture NEGOTIATIONS AT PEKIN have reached 
another stage, in the agreement of the powers 
upon a demand for the decapitation of four of | 
the ringleaders in the Boxer outrages. Two} 
of these are Prince Chwang and Yu Hsien, the | 
former Governor of Shansi. Prince Tuan and | 
General Tung Fu Hsiang were omitted from the | 
list because it was not believed that the Chinese 
government was either able or willing to punish | 
them. General Tung Fu Hsiang is in command 
of a considerable army, and Prince Tuan is. 
believed to be with him. 

Crvit GOVERNMENT FOR THE PHILIP- 
PINES.—The President sent a special message 
to Congress, January 25th, urging legislation 
authorizing a general civil government over the | 
Philippines. He took this action at the request | 
of the Philippine commission, who report that | 
conditions in the islands have improved to the 
point where civil government, with the aid of 
the army, will be more efficient to secure peace 
than military control. 


THE CuBAN ConstrruTion.—The Cuban 
Constitutional Convention is considering in detail 
a constitution which was’ submitted by its 
central committee, January 2ist. The instru- 
ment declares Cuba a sovereign and independent 
state, under a republican form of government. 
It contains liberal provisions as to citizenship ; 
guarantees equal rights to all Cubans; forbids | 
discrimination against any one because of relig- 
ious belief or form of worship, and proclaims | 
the separation of church and state. It vests | 
executive power in a president, chosen by a 
direct popular vote for a term of four years. 
The Congress is to be composed of a Senate and 
a House of Representatives. Each of the six 
provinces is to elect six senators for a term of 
six years, by a direct vote. The representatives 
are to serve four years, and are to be apportioned 
on the basis of population. 

AN INDIAN Ristne.—Uneasiness was occa- 
sioned in Indian Territory late in January by 
a rising of certain Creek Indians led by a chief | 
called Crazy Snake. The Indians taking part in 
this movement are full-bloods, and their attacks 
are directed chiefly against Indians who have 
acquiesced in the recommendations of the Dawes 
commission and accepted allotments of land. 


ARMY REORGANIZATION.—The army reor- | 
ganization bill, which was sent to a conference | 
committee to reconcile the differences between | 
the two houses of Congress, was reported to the 
House of Representatives by the committee, | 
January 25th. The conference report was 
adopted by the House by a vote of 133 to 100, 
the division being a party one, except that two | 
Democrats, Messrs. Clayton of New York and | 
Livingstone of Georgia, voted for the report. 
The bill fixes the minimum strength of the army 
at 58,000 and the maximum at 100,000, at the 
discretion of the President. 

TREATIES IN THE SENATE.—The Senate 
has ratified the supplementary treaty with Spain 
under which the United States, by the payment 
of $100,000, acquires title to two small Philip- 
pine islands, Sibutu and Cagayan-Sulu, which 
were not included within the limits of the group | 
as defined in the Treaty of Paris. The reciprocity | 
treaties with France and with several of the | 
Latin-American republics and West Indian | 
colonies have not been ratified at the time of | 
writing, and seem likely to lapse. | 





DEATH OF GIUSEPPE VERDI.—Giuseppe 
Fortunino Francesco Verdi, the famous Italian 
composer, died at Milan, January 27th, aged 87. 
His musical genius manifested 
itself early, and at 26 his first 
opera, “Oberto Conte di San 
Bonifacio,” was produced. 
From that time to the produc- 
tion of his last opera, ‘Fal- 
staff,’”’ when he was 80, his 
career was such as to gain 
for him a world-wide fame. 
“Ernani,” “I) Trovatore”’ and 
“La Traviata’’ were among his 
best-known operas. Verdi was 
a member of the first Italian 
parliament, but had no liking for public life 
and soon retired from it. He was reserved and 
strong-willed, but a man of warm affections 
and many charities. 





GIUSEPPE VERDI. 


Recent DEATHS.—Benjamin D. Silliman, 
one of the most respected members of the bar of | 
New York City, 
of Yale University, where he was a member of 
the class of 1820, died January 24th, in his 96th 
year. Gen. 
one of the bravest bee Russian soldiers, died 
January 29th, aged 72. He gained distinction by 
his defense of Shipka vues and his winter passage | 
of the Balkans during the Russo-Turkish War: 
and he was afterward 
Poland, where his administration was marked 
by implacable severity. 
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The two finest assortments of sweet 
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Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, Y. 
For 10c. we will mail two plants 
of our Red Cross Currant, 









$600 FOR $1.00. 
A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 

Jno. Blakely of W. Lebanon, Pa., reports that 
he got more value from $1.00 worth of Grape-Nuts 
food than from $600 spent in noted hospitals trying 
to get well from stomach trouble. He says: 
“After all my experience, I had to come home 
thinking there was no cure for me. I was so 
weak and nervous I could hardly walk, and for 
three years I hadn’t a good night’s sleep. I was 
run down until I only weighed 120 pounds. 

“IT commenced using Grape-Nuts about a year 
ago, and now I weigh 163 ponnds and can do as 
good a day’s work as any one. When TI go to bed | 
I sleep all night peacefully, and am refreshed in 
the morning. I use Grape-Nuts food every day, 
and know it is the greatest blessing that ever was 
I believe if it had not 
been for this food I would have been under the 
sod before this,” There is a reason. No food in 
existence contains, in a concentrated form, the 
elements that will rebuild the nerve-centers and 
the brain as Grape-Nuts, and the beauty of the 
food is that it is perfectly cooked at the factory, 
and by the process of manufacture is predigested 
in a natural way, therefore requires but trifling 
power of the stomach to digest it. 
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easier than darning and makes your hosiery 
as good as new. 
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STUDYING THE UNTUTORED SAVAGE.— | 
Under government auspices, and carrying with | | 
- em the keen interest of anthropologists all over 
ne world, Prof. Baldwin Spencer and Mr. Gillen 
w will this winter make an expedition among the 
aboriginal tribes dwelling in the central and 
northern regions of Australia. The purpose 
is to make a study of savage life in its most 
natural phasés in order to throw light upon the 
beginnings of civilization ; and some anthropolo- 
gists are congratulating themselves because these | 
remote tribes have not been corrupted by contact 
with white men before science has had an 
opportunity to investigate them. 





THE TELEPHONOGRAPH.—This is a com- 
bination of the phonograph with the telephone, 
intended to record a telephonic message on a wax 
cylinder at the receiving end of the telephone line. 

Qucenemetnne The record is made by 

HAM | a stylus actuated by 

ih Hl il the undulations pro- 

duced by the sound- 

waves. From the im- 

pressed cylinder the 

message can be retransformed into 

spoken words by the ordinary 

method of a phonograph. The usefulness of the 

instrument depends upon the fact that by its 

means a message can be sent when the intended | 

recipient is absent. Upon his return the latter | 

can set the phonographic apparatus going and 
listen to the message at his leisure. 

SCIENCE AND StorMy CAPE Horn.—In | 
history, as well as in romance, Cape Horn looms | 
before the imagination as the especial home of | 
tempests, ship-whelming billows, cross - seas, | 
black squalls, sleet, roaring gales and freezing | 
blasts, and recent study of the meteorological | 
conditions prevailing about the stormy cape does | 
not diminish the darkness of the picture. The | 
Hydrographic Bureau has undertaken to collect | 
statistics concerning the weather of Cape Horn, 
and some of them are presented in the Pilot 
Chart for November. In this manner, it is 
hoped that some of the difficulties of the Cape 
Horn passage may be overcome through scientific 
advice to ship-captains. 























COUNT VON ZEPPELIN’S AIR-SHIP has 
made several successful trips at the Lake of 
Constance. Supported by its huge cigar-shaped 
balloon and driven by its 
fan-wheels, the air-ship 
was able to make head- 

= way against a light breeze, 
but has not always succeeded in returning to its 
starting-point, a feat that it accomplished on its 
first trial last summer. 

CoLD-RESISTING BACTERIA.— Some time 
ago Dr. Allan Macfadyen and Mr. Sydney 
Rowland reported to the Royal Society that the 
temperature of liquid air has no appreciable 
effect on the vitality of micro-organisms exposed 
to it for a week. Recently they have presented 
a supplementary report showing that bacteria | 
subjected to the temperature of liquid hydrogen | 
for 10 hours show no alteration as regards | 
vitality. The temperature of liquid hydrogen, | 
they say, is about one-quarter that of liquid air, | 
just as the temperature of liquid air is about one- 
quarter of the mean temperature of the atmos- | 
phere. This result is obtained by considering | 








that liquid hydrogen is about 20° centigrade | § 


above absolute zero, liquid air about 80° above, 
and ordinary air, on the average, about 300° | 
above. i 

Lone BALLOON Fuiieuts.— The balloon 
races and contests conducted in connection with 
the Paris Exposition were productive of some 
very interesting results. Every Sunday the spec- 
tacle was witnessed of a large number of balloons 
starting on their journey. “One afterncon,”’ 
says Mr. A. Lawrence Rotch, “17 balloons rose 
successively, each aeronaut endeavoring to land 
dts hear as possible to some point that he had fixed 
beforehand.” By taking advantage of the various 
iit-eurrents and skilfully manipulating the guide- 
topes, surprising results were obtained. One 
«eronaut, after travelling 30 miles, landed within 
lalf a mile of the goal he had set out for. The 
sveatest height attained by any of the aeronauts 
was 27,000 feet. In the long-distance race six 
balloons started, and three of them landed in 
ltussia. About 1,400 miles were travelled in 37 
hours, = 

NATURE’S PARKS IN AFRICA.—In Central | 
Africa are found districts which impress the | 
leholder with the belief that the hand of man | 
has shaped their features, although there is now 
ho population capable of producing such effects. 
lhese districts, near Lake Tanganyika, are called | 
“park lands,” and their origin was recently 
explained before the Linnean Society in London, 
by Mr. Moore, as being due to the spread of 
vegetation over a light surface soil gradually- 
‘(eposited above the salt steppes left by former 
lakes. In some places these districts are covered 
ss natural plantations that have a “quite 
homelike look.” | 
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BURPEE'S 


FARM ANNUAL 


For 1901. 


«QUARTER -CENTURY EDITION.” 


A Grand New Book of two hundred and 
twenty pages. Entirely rewritten ateour famous 
FORDHOOK FARMS-—the largest Trial 
Grounds in America. New Directions for culture, 
New Leaflets, New Novelties of unusual merit in 
both Vegetables and Flowers, Elegant New Colored 
Plates. The Quarter-Century’s Record of Prog- 
ress, New Cash Prizes, and other New Features. 
The largest, most complete, and BEST 
SEED CATALOGUE ever published. 
Mailed for ten cents, which 1s less than cost per 
copy. Name this paper, send ten cents (silver or 
stamps) and with this great catalogue we shall 
send a 15-cent packet of either Burbank’s 
Unique Floral Novelty or Burpee’s wonderful, new, 
dwarf, meaty, bright-red, earliest Tomato,— 
**Quarter-Century.” 

ag Should you object to paying ten cents for a 
seed catalogue (even though it is worth a dollar), 
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No pens can be made any better. Many 
are cheaper but none so lasting, or have so | 
| perfect and smooth points. 


Select a Pen Suitable for Your Writing 


| from a complete sample card omiing 
| pens, different patterns, points and flexibility, | 
which will be sent post-paid on receipt of 25c. | 


SPSS bosses Pen Co., 





then write a postal card for Burpee’s road 
“ $EED-SENSE” for 1901,— “strictly busi- 349 B way, New York. 
ness” catalogue of ninety pages. = i [| gammmnnnnnnnnnnnnnn Peas 
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BAILEY’S PURE POWDERED 
Good Samaritan 
Hot Water Bottle })} 


in kitchen, laundry, bathroom, nursery, 
? sick room; and in toilet uses for hair, 
hands, eyes, teeth and all beauty pur- 
poses. Our new free book, P 
. “BORAX IN THE HOME,” 
tells more about its uses than you may 
know. Sent on request to our Chicago 7 
office. You can buy our pure; 
Powdered Borax of your druggist 
or grocer. See that our name is on 
every box. That insures you getting 
the pure kind. 

PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 
San Francisco. New York. 




















ADE hollow disk in ieee it adjusts 
itself to all parts of the body, and lays 
on it without holding or strapping. 

Being only about half the thickness of 
the ordinary water-bottle, when filled, it is 
easy to place under the patient and com- 
fortable to lie on. 
For pain in the 
ear, teeth or face, 
the hollow disk 
ives to the af- 
ected parts hot 
air or steaming 
by placing inita 
sponge wet with 
spirits or water. 
It gives three times the heating or radi- 3 
ating surface the ordinary bottle does with 
on same quantity of water. 


- ri buttoning the two ends 
’ \" the bottle together, it gives 


$/ | With Gas-Saving Regulator . 
Reduces Cost of Lighting 854 





50% Saving in Gas 
300% Increase in Light 


Welsbach a 





an upright position to one- 
half of it, and makes a 


‘%h Ports = o oo ya, 4 { Gloucester, N. J 
the body. FACTORIES ) Chicago, Ill. 


Only the best of material 
and workmanship are used 
in its construction, and every bottle is 
guaranteed. (Ask vour dealer for them.) 

Mailed on receipt of price and We. for postage. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Salesrooms in all Leading Cities, 
For Sale by all dealers. 
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mts the handsomest assortment of wall papers 
ever shown in the [ f you have only one room to decorate, write for sam- 
ples of our new colorings. You cannot obtain the new styles in your 
local market or buy half so cheap. Our prices are 50% lower than last year and 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT EVERYWHERE. 
WE WANT AN AGENT in every town to take orders from their 
friends and neighbors, for which we 
will pay liberal commissions. We will furnish you with large sample books to sell 
from, s chewing a of beautiful patterns, every design new. Selling wall paper 
by our method is a dignified and —. el suitable for either men or women, 
and requires no rhs mm experience. s well from the start, for no one can com- 
pete with you in variety, quality or . ver 13,000 agents now selling our papers. 
For samples or particulars about the agency, write to our nearest store. 


Our line this 
5S. 
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BEGONIA 


FLOWERS 15 Bulbs 


ITALIAN LIL 


PACKETS 


| £2 20 SEEDS, 


For 25c. we will send the 
| following choice collection for 25c. 
| 1 Pkt mv Vine (great Novelty) hardy climber 
| 1 Pkt Primrose. Greatly used for cut flowers 
. Prettier than Coleus, grows very easy 
Aster, a st perennia|, blooms very late 
4 Pkt Pansies, str’ ped, black, wen n, red. sep. colors 





post- 
paid. 


1 Pkt Wallfiow | 1 Pkt Smilax Vine 
| Pkt Sweet Pea. ‘Navy blue | 1 Pkt Petunia Giant 
Pkt Chrysanthemum | 1 Pkt Carnation Pink 


i Pkt Sweet Lavender 1 Pkt Salvia Scarlet 


1 Pkt Stocks, double 

1 Pkt Ranunculus Poppy 
"hasten Lily flowers a foot long, Bego- 
nia, Spotted Calla, Hyacinth, Scarlet 
Freesia, Anemone, Gladiolus, Madeira Vine, Amaryllis, Mont- 
bretia, and 5 other choice bulbs. 20 Packets Seeds and 15 Bulbs, 
and our new Colored plate Catalog, all for 25c. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. Y. 
a 
“Pocket Kodak 


Portraiture” 


is the title of a daintily printed and 
instructive booklet about home picture- 
taking, which has just been issued by 
the Kodak Press. ‘The _ illustrations 
are all from the Kodak of Mr, 
‘Rudolf EicKemeyer, Jr., 
and _ include number of his 
charming studies of child life. 
at the Kodak dealers’ 
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most 
Free 
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or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Makers of Terrell'’s Tubular Heating Stoves. 











Whole Family. 





GET YOUR BOY A PAIR OF 


STOCKINGS 


and let him wrestle withthem. They will provea 
match for any boy. 3 heels —3 knees — 3 toes. 
| They are matchless for fit, wear, shape and qual- 


ity. Price 25c. everywhere. Booklet Free. 
| WAYNE KNITTING MILLS, Dept. B, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Mone for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

directly to this office. We do not = 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subs 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, whe when sent by mail, 

hould be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER “r 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 

almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, oF else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after, the re- 

ceipt of money by us before the date qupces ite gon 
name on you aper, which shows to wha 

your subscription 4 paid, can be chang 

ublishers 
shes 
id. 






Discontinuances.—Remember that the 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must 

Returning ig ¥ paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainst paying mone 
to re oo a Tabeccig leks. Heenewals of Y. Se 
to The Com pane by the payment of money 4 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
au 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Comparion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








PREVENTION OF MOUTH- BREATHING. 


N a former article we considered 
some of the evil effects of mouth- 
breathing, and saw that it re- 
sulted in injury to the entire 
respiratory system as well as in 
actual deformity of the bones of 
the face. The cause of mouth- 
breathing is of course anything 
that interferes with the free 
passage of air through the nos- 

trils. Thus in the early stage of an ordinary cold, 
the membranous lining of the nostrils becomes 
swollen, the nose becomes “stopped up,” and the 
sufferer must breathe through the mouth, to his 
added discomfort. This is only temporary, yet 
it is by no means unimportant, for while it lasts it 
exposes one to inflammation of the tonsils, throat 
and lungs through the inhalation of cold and 
unfiltered air. 

Of greater importance, however, are the causes 
of habitual mouth-breathing, from which so many 
children suffer. The most common of these is a 
collection of glandular tissue in the pharynx, and 
whenever a young child is seen to breathe habitu- 
ally with open mouth, an examination for these 
growths should be made. 

Physicians sometimes hesitate to remove them, 
for they say they will probably disappear as the 
child grows older; but they may not disappear, 
and even if they do, it may be only after permanent 
damage has been done to the child. They ought 
always to be removed when they are voluminous 
enough to obstruct nasal respiration. 

A somewhat less common cause of habitual 
mouth-breathing is the presence of enlarged tonsils 
—a condition which may or may not coexist with 
that just mentioned. These also will probably 
grow smaller as the child grows larger, but it is 
far better to remove them at once, before irreme- 
diable damage has been done. 

Less frequently the nostrils are obstructed by 
growths, known as polypi, from their lining 
mucous membrane. 

The treatment of most of these conditions is 
simple, but as it can be carried out only by the 
physiciam it need not be discussed here. The 
aim of this article is to urge the necessity of 
seeking medical advice for any one, child or adult, 
who habitually breathes through the mouth, in 
order that more serious trouble may be averted. 
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OLD-TIME TRAVEL. 


Tere in the old times, of which Mrs. Alice 
Morse Earle writes in “Stage-Coach and 
Tavern Days,” may have been somewhat 
less comfortable than it is at present, but the 
leisurely pace and close quarters of the coach 
afforded opportunities for the study of human 
nature not excelled by those of the “‘palace-car.” 

Nor was a journey lacking in incident. 









| 


There | 


was always the possibility of being upset, of being 
held up, of getting stuck in the mud, and of being 
drowned in fording a stream. As a matter of fact, | 


accidents were rare after the days of turnpikes, 
and the driver who had driven three hundred days 
a year for thirty-five years without an accident 
was not a great exception. 

There was, however, the constant necessity of 
trimming and balancing the coach to prevent it 
from overturning in the deep ruts which abounded, 
and the driver frequently called out, ‘Now, gentle- 
men, to the right!”” upon which all the passengers 
stretched their bodies half-way out of the carriage 
to balance on that side, and ‘‘Now, gentlemen, to 
the left!” and so on. 

Sometimes one of the passengers agréeably 
“spelled” the driver, as in an instance where “a 
son of Neptune and of Mars also” was aboard, 
and adapted the technical language of these pro- 
fessions to the different movements of the stage. 
When the coach heeled to one side he would call, 
“To the right and left and cover your flanks— 
whiz!” and when they passed a stream he would 
sing out, “By the deep nine!” accompanied with 
all the movements of heaving the lead. 

Occasionally the flow of merriment and good 
humor, to which both driver and passengers 








contributed, was abruptly checked. A certain old 
veteran was driving once from Dover, New Hamp- 
shire, to Haverhill, Massachusetts. During the 
spring months the roads were often in a bad 
condition, and six horses and sometimes ten were 
needed to draw the coach. 

In Epping, New Hampshire, was a particularly 
hard place, lpcally known as the “soap mine.” 
Through this mine of mud the driver helped to 
guide his coach and six. But the coach was 
heavily loaded, and in spite of the efforts of the 
skilful driver the team was soon fast in the mud, 
the wheels settling to the hubs. 

All attempts of the horses were in vain. The 
driver finally got down from his seat, opened 
the coach door, made known to the passengers 
the condition of things, and politely asked them to 
get out and lighten the load. This they all posi- 
tively refused to do; they had paid their fares and 
did not think it their duty to get out in the mud. 

“Very well,” said the driver, and quietly closing 
the door he seated himself by the roadside. 

In a few minutes the passengers asked: ‘What 
are you doing?” 

“T am waiting till the mud dries up,” the driver 
replied. “The horses cannot draw the load, so 
that is the only thing I can do.” 

It is perhaps needless to add that he did not 
wait till the mud dried up. 
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BRAVE OFFICE- BOY. 


The appalling explosion which shocked New 
York some time ago was marked by more than 
one example of that every-day heroism which 
ennobles common humanity. But of all the brave 
deeds there done that of an office-boy was perhaps 
= most notable. 


stunned by a blow on the head froma 

ay ng fragment, Dut but regai consciousness, was 

a escape from the horrors surrounding 

him, when the despairing cries of the office-girls 
reached his ears. 

To ——— their mpeee — ¥ it entail death upon 
himself, but unmoved by suc Yt ge the 
sae lad determined to save them. Groping his 

way toward them amid the ease smoke, the 
blinding dust and the stifling fumes of burning 
chemicals, and with ——— a, ag Fy 
, he reached the imprison we at hree in 
number, half - lead: ing, half-dragging them, 
reached the street in safet 

Cut, sed and blee he disclaimed all 
thanks and quietly disap ared—perhaps to quiet 
the Co nee py of a loving mother. Surely, 
the making of a true man js in that boy. 


at 


CHEERING. 


Among the people who revel in the lugubrious 
things of this world and mourn with exceeding 
pleasure, may safely be counted Mrs. Hankey, a 
character in ‘“‘The Farringdons.” 


Mrs. Hankey is telling about the recent wedding 
of her niece Susan, and prophesying the probable 
end of the bridegroom with considerable unction. 

“How is your sister herself?” inquired Mrs. 
Bateson. “I expect she’s a bit upset low that the 
fuss is all over. — she hasn’t a daughter left to 
wipes herself wit 

Mrs. Hanke ae cheerfully. “Well, she did 
seem rather low-spirited when all the mess was 
| = and Susan had gone off to her own 
home; bu T says to her, ‘Never mind, Sarah, and 
don’t you wo yourself, Now that the wed ings 
are over, the funerals will soon begin.’ You see 
ons must cheer folks up a bit, Mrs. steeon, when 
hey’re feeling out of sorts.” 
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“QUESTION OB DE LUNGS.” 


A new disease is a matter of special interest to 
physicians, and to many unprofessional people 
besides. 

“Sam’l_ Wash’n’ton, he’s done diseased las’ 
night, and his death will be in dis ebening’s paper,” 

octeeualy remarked Mr. Johnson to his ebony 


SPeWhat did he disease ob?” inquired Mrs. John- 
son, as she slap pped an iron on the stove. 

“Question ob o raee was de fust ob his trouble,” 
responded her husband 

bes .-— ob de lungs? What’s dat?” demanded 


Mrs. Johnson. 

nGiucation ob de lungs,” said the old darky, ina 
tone fraught with a m ture of caution and pride, 
“is a turrible hard trouble to ’scribe. But some- 
time de lungs lib troo it, an’ Fades dey don’t; 
an’ dat is Pa nachelly de reason it is called 
question ob de lungs.” 

at 


BABY’S PICTURE. 


The trials that beset the amateur photographer 
are many, but the pure joy of obtaining a good 
picture now and then compensates him for frequent 
failures. 


“T’ve got the baby’s photoers: h. I took it all 
myself, and it came ou — idly,” said a ten- 
year-old enthusiast, presentin or hi 


mother’s inspection’ a picture of a bed on which 
lay a small bundle covered with her ihother's bed 
‘Yes, dear, that’s the baby on her mother’s be 
sure enough, ” said 6 ee r, after a c 
stud ce, ‘is “ still-life” subject through fal 
spec 
Pves’m ’m,” said the young photographer with 
loa he pride. “Mother said I’d never be able 
© take her when she’s awake ’cause she squirms 
ut getting her asleep that way, and under the 

Bn! netting, it was dust as easy! And aren’t 
the legs of the bed splendid and clear?” 


wt tt 


UNLIKE ANYBODY ELSE. 


Obstinacy, like most other qualities, has many 
forms of manifesting itself. 


“I do think,” said one of the group of nephews 
who were discussing “Uncle Chauncey’s y's’? peculiar- 
ities “he’s the contrariest man alive.” 

hat new light have you had on the subject?” 
asked one of the others. 

ell, he’s so contrary,” was the rejoinder, 
“that ifhe sees a new 


y nad pavesresqeeas eaded, 
‘Don’t read this!’ he 


oesn’t read it 
at 


BEssIF, Our nurse girl, an Le pee yy ot 
enthusiastic temperament, had not seen the b 
yellow chrysanthemums on the parlor table 3. 
she brought the ‘baby in to be inspected by the 
lady donor of the flowers. 

“Ah, ma’am, ain’t they just beautiful!” said 
Bessie, posing. with raised hands. “My heart 
always do be lifted up by them crazyanthems.” 
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The Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve 
all Throat Troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 
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complete bio h 
and history cA he ime. ‘ 
prepara Agents Extra 
I I oreignt paid credit & given. Outht 1 now ready ; 
sent free. A great unity. Write y- 
ZIEGLER CO., — olen Street, Philadelphia. 


Suits and Skirts 
for Spring. 


OUR Spring Catalogue 
is the most attractive 
whichwe have ever issued. 
The styles this season 
have changed wonderful- 
ly, and if you wish to see 
i newest things you 
should write for this book, 
T h standard of 
our wor ip has 
been maintained. Every Rie ‘ 
garment is as pretty and y4 i " 
} 
and in 


Gyitsh, and made with as Fs 3 
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RuBIFOAM leaves the breath 
and mouth delicately fragrant 
and sweet. This it does 
in addition to its special 
work of preserving 

the teeth and gums. 
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has every 
charm in using 


tues. Prices this season 
are lower than ever be- 
fore. Every garment 
made to order remem 
—we couldn’t: fit you with 
more pains in our own 
salesroom, 


Some items from the 
Catalogue: 








ful way. 
New Suits, o>: Spring, fj 25 Cents 
the fashionable kind—with everywhere. 
to c , 
about them, oa *$8 up. ——— it’s 


of excellent 3 
Silk Lined Suits, macs gi5 yp. || 


New Skirts, hecivt ‘tammy om 
they are light weight, up 
Rainy-Day Skirts, je? women tonld 
—made of plaid back or plain materials, 99 UD. 
Wash Skirts, Yor" 2c!" 


weather comes, 
Wash Dresses, (2°Siniter days,94 Up. 


We pay express charges yo ent 
Send for the new Spring Catalogue and Samples 
of the materials from which we make these gar- 
ments, will be sent free by return mail. 
Whatever we make for you must fit you and please 
you. If not, send it back and we will refuna 
your money. A sale means nothing without | 
satisfaction. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, | 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. | 


Sample for 2c.stamp 


E. W. HOYT & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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Do Your Part We'll Do Ours 


which is which is 
SEND US YOUR NAME SEND YOU OUR BOOK 


We have spent thousands of dollars in perfecting our handsome book, ‘‘The Test of 
pe I which we mail free. It is educational rather than commercial. It tells about a 
pr oduct and a process of manufacture on which every intelligent man and woman should 

posted—whether they want a mattress or not. We want you to have this book—simply 
send your name ona postal. We don’t ask you to buy, although we hope some day you will. 


The Ostermoor Patent | 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 5, 


N. y Cc. & HUDSON rr te 
Geo. H. Damels, Gen. P 
Messrs. OSTERMOOR & Co. sous 
Lig fee —The Patent Elastic. Felt Mat. 
tresses that I bought of you in 18% have apres 
Rtn the aokeaeeeey in every regard, and we 


ik them excellent. 
ry truly yours, GEORGE H. DANIELS. 


AND 


is the best mattress ever made at any price, 
and is not an imitation of anything else. 
Don’t believe any one who says it is ‘‘just like 
this’’ or ‘‘just like that.’’ It is just like 
nothing but itself. It is not for sale by any 
store or agent — an Ostermoor mattress can 


% , 2 8. 
only be bought of OsTeRMooR & Co. direct. Hy ois ze eee soe de, 
Don’t be cheated by unscrupulous dealers. 3 ft. 6 ins. wide, 35 tbs. . . 11.7 3 inches 
Don’t forget — Send for our FREE Book, ri bye 75 tbs.,. aR La long. 





‘The Test of Time.’ If made in two parts, 50c. extra. 


Express Charges Prepaid Anywhere. 
SLEEP ON IT THIRTY NIGHTS 


and if it is not even all you have hoped for, if you don’t believe 
it to be the equal in cleanliness, durabi ity and comfort of any 
$50 hair mattress ever made, you can get your money 

return mail — “no questions asked.” 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 113 Elizabeth St., New York. 


Send for our book ‘Church Cushions.'’ We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
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ON SKEES. 


Popular as football, baseball, tennis and golf 
hove been in this country, none of them has 
ever excited among us such general enthusiasm 
as skee-running does among the Norwegians. 

Up in the mountains, to be sure, it is practised 


as a necessity rather than as a sport, for during the | 
long months of cold, when the snow never melts, | 


there would be no intercourse between neighbors, 
no getting to school for the children, often no 
going to the brook for water or to the barn to 
milk the cows, if ordinarily shod human feet 
were all there were on which to depend. 
Norwegian soldiers, too, must learn the art 
whether they will or no, for in the case, which 
might arise, of the need of a march over country 
nine feet deep in snow, the regiment that started 
out putting its faith in its boots alone would 
probably be found, when the spring thaws came, 
lying smothered in the first half-acre. 
Skee-running is therefore a part of the regular 
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| very elegant establishment, being usually nothing | 
|more than a one-roomed log cabin with rows 
| of bunks around its walls, and with no other 
| opening than its door and a hole in the roof to 
| let out the smoke rising from the fire on the 
floor. 

As soon as school hours are over,—at one 
| o’clock, that is,—if the snow is right, neither wet 
| nor crusted, every boy in Christiania worthy of 

the name hurries home as fast as he can, snatches 

\@ bite of dinner, straps on his skees, and is off 
| for the mountains. By four o’clock or earlier 
| darkness has fallen; but if one were to stop for | 
| that one would never get far, in a Norwegian 
winter, and the skee-runners mind it not at 
all. They guide themselves well enough by the 
| light of the snow and the contrast of the black 
fir-trees; or, if the sky is heavily clouded, by 
torches. 

All the afternoon and late into the evening 
they rush over the hills, not always keeping to 
beaten tracks, but more frequently making their 
| swift way through pathless woodlands, a thing 

rendered less difticult by the general absence of 
underbrush, but requiring, nevertheless, no small 
| amount of skill in-steering among thick-growing 
| trees and threatening boulders. Here, on bright 
| moonlight nights, they start wild games of hide- 
|and-seek on a heroic scale, racing like Odin’s 
| huntsmen to and from the goal. 
| When at last they reach the hut, they are | 
| almost too tired to wait for the coffee to boil | 
before tumbling into their bunks to sleep until | 
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military training, and the young lieutenants think | the early morning, when they must be up long | # 


it more fun than a little to be put in charge of 
an awkward squad, with permission to lead the 
poor wretches a game of crazy follow-my-leader 
up-hill and down, tumbling, whirling, slipping, 
sliding in a thousand ways but the 
right one, all very amusing to the 
expert who sets the pace, and very 
trying to the performers until they 
begin to get their bearings. 

As you enter a Christianian house 
on a winter’s day, the first sight 
that meets your eye in the outer 
hall is a long row of skees stand- 
ing on end, side by side, against 
the wall—big ones, middle- sized 
ones, little ones, like the bear fam- 
ily’s possessions in the fairy - tale. 
You would hardly guess what they 
are at first, so unlike are they to 
Canadian snow-shoes and so gen- 
erally unsuggestive of foot-gear. 

This Norwegian show - shoe is a 
strip of very firm and very elastic 
polished wood, slightly broader than 
the foot of the wearer, and in length a trifle 
exceeding the utmost height that he can reach 
when standing with his arm stretched above his 
head. At the rear end the skee is square. At 
the other end it is slenderly pointed, curving 
upward and outward very gracefully. About 
midway of the length is the foothold, and the 
precise location of this point, as well as the 


length of the skee in comparison to the height | 


of the wearer, decides a nice question of balance. 
The styles of footholds now in use are various, 
but the principle of them all is the same—to 
keep the toe steady and to leave the heel free. 
One of the best patterns is very simple. A 
sheet of flat india-rubber covers the space touched 
by the ball of the foot to keep it from slipping 
on the smooth wood; a toe-strap an inch and a 
half broad, permanently fastened at either end, 
serves to keep the toe in place; and the foot is 
steadied by a leather-covered bamboo rod, the 


two ends of which are held together and fast | 
to the wood by an adjustable screw placed just | 


forward of the toe-strap, while the curve of the 
bamboo grasps the foot tightly at the back of 
the ankle. 

By this arrangement the toe is immovable and 
the heel has free play, thus giving the expert 
perfect command of the skee. Some assistance 


TWELVE MILES AN HOUR. 


) the foothold is given by boots that are made 
fo: such wear—boots* several sizes larger than 
inary to give room for heavy goats’-hair socks 
wit defy frost.. Their toes are turned up in 
uts, like blunted Turkish slippers, the point, 
course, acting as a guard to the toe-strap. 

‘No Christianian small boy feels that he is 
(uated from babyhood until he owns his 
‘ices. It is not an uncommon thing to see little 
‘OWS five years old already well started in the 

ly of the craft, and by the time they have 
re.ched the age of twelve their greatest ambition 
S ‘0 learn to be champion runners. 


\s to the older schoolboys, almost all of them | 
mg to skee clubs consisting of from one to | 


two dozen members. Each of these clubs hires 
a house for the winter—some wood-cutters’ hut, 
generally—on the thickly forested mountains 
back of the city. As this place is intended merely 
for a rendezvous and a shelter at night, it is not a 


STARTING OUT. 


| before the sun and off to town and school in time | 
to answer at roll-call. } 
| One of the first cares of every skee club is to 
| make its “‘jump.’”’ On the steepest, longest clear 
slope available they build at some 
distance below the summit a solid 
bank of snow. This bank must 
project as a platform, horizontally, 
from the incline of the hill, and 
then drop at right angles straight 
to the slope again. 

The skee-runner, starting at the 
top of the hill and having gathered 
a tremendous impetus by the time 
he strikes the platform floor, shoots 
from the outer edge like an arrow 
from a bow, to land, somehow, 
much farther down the slope. 

There is considerable variety in 
the way of landing. Some do it 
like a human pinwheel, one indis- | 
tinguishable tangle of whirling | 
arms, legs and skees. Some settle 
down with a dismal thud, and roll 
| the rest of the distance to the bottom of the hill. | 
| Some fly handsomely through the air, balanced 

like birds, touch with light, elastic certainty some 
seventy-five or eighty feet below the bank, and | 
| sail on without a shadow of breaking or vacilla- | 
tion straight to the finish—that is good jumping. 

To attain it, such boys as seem to have any 
chance of success work every day in every 
season until they think themselves qualified to 
enter for the king’s prizes in the great annual | 
races held on Frogner Seter, a mountain near 
Christiania. Nor is it the boys alone who are 
interested here, for numbers of grown men come 
into the lists, and the whole city, young and old, 
rich and poor, turns out to see the sight. 

The king himself is usually present, surrounded 
by his officers, watching the contest and con- 
ferring the prizes from a special platform. Or in 
case he is unable to appear, he sends one of the 
princes to represent him. 

From the royal stand to the foot of the hill 
both sides of the course are lined with spectators. 
Court people and peasants, civilians and soldiers, 
stout old gentlemen and eager little girls, all the 
town and all the countryside are there, rows deep, 
wildly cheering each fine performance, and wait- 
ing with impatience after each bad one until the 
track-tenders have smoothed the snow. Then 
the red signal-flag has been waved, and from far 
|up on the hilltop the next comer shoots into 
| sight. 
| All this, in the heart of the winter-bound 
| forest, under bright sunshine and accompanied 

by the lively music of a regimental band, makes 
a scene that any foreigner then in the country 
would do very ill to miss. Still another gay 
| touch is added by the brilliant dress of the 
| women and girls who have come up on their 
skees to join the throng. 

Except for leggings and long-sleeved mittens 
to keep out flying snow, less clothing is needed 
in skee-running than is ordinarily worn in the 
street. 

It might, perhaps, be supposed that something 
more than five yards of board attached to one’s 
toes would prove a serious incumbrance to 
motion, but a very ordinarily clever young 
Norseman so shod, and with no other aid than 
the spiked staff that he always carries except in 
jumping, will gambol and curvet and turn on 
his track with an agility no less graceful than 
surprising. 

The special advantage of Norwegian skees 

| over Canadian snow-shoes lies in their speed. 
A good skee-runner will cover eighteen miles, 
up-hill and down, with little coasting, in an 
hour and a half. In “standing down” a moun- 
| tainside, as the phrase is, their velocity is really 
tremendous, notwithstanding which serious acci- 
dents are so rare as to be almost unknown. 
KATHERINE PRENCE. 
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RAISING THE SCHOOLHOUSE 
FLAG. 


Yager where you will in the United States, North, South, East or 
West, the Flag floating over the schoolhouse will always be seen. 
It is a beautiful and suggestive sight. Although it is nearly thirteen 
years since THE YOuUTH’s COMPANION first organized the national move- 
ment for displaying the Flag on our Public Schools, each. succeeding 
year the custom grows more popular. 
No Public School should go far into the year 1go1 without its Flag. 
We suggest that Washington’s Birthday (February 22d) will be an 
appropriate time for your school to raise a Flag for the first time. 


a aes 


SHOW THIS TO YOUR TEACHER. 
Upon request.of any teacher or pupil we will send Free 100 Flag Certifi- 
cates, which will enable the school to secure a fine Flag easily and quickly. 
Also upon receipt of ten cents in stamps we will send you a large picture of 
George Washington, suitable for framing, to hang in your schoolhouse. 


Flag of the sun that shines for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the SCHOOL that stands for all, 
Flag of the people, one and all,— 
Hail, Flag of Liberty! all hail! 
Hail, glorious years to come! 
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TRAPPER’S AND HUNTER’S OUTFIT, 
With Guide. 


6 es Outfit consists of 6 No. 1 
“Victor”? Oneida ‘Traps and 


The Traps are 


aie 
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1 Trapper’s Guide. 
suitable for catching muskrats, mink, 
foxes and 


rabbits, woodchucks, 


smaller animals. ‘They are light, 
strong, fully warranted, and sure game-catchers. 

The “Trapper’s Guide” tells how to trap all kinds of fur-bearing 
animals, how to cure their skins, how to live in the woods, how to 
build boats and snow-shoes, how to destroy the pests of the farm 


and poultry-yard, and how to hunt deer and other game. 


Six Traps and one ‘‘Trapper’s Guide ’’ given for only one new subscription. 
All sold for 85 cents. Sent by express, charges in both cases 
to be paid by receiver. Shipping weight 4 Ibs. 


SPECIAL. — Raw Furs Purcuasen. A reliable fur manu- 
facturer of Boston has agreed to purchase raw furs from our subscribers 
at the highest market prices. ‘These may be sent in either large or 
small quantities, and of the following kinds: Bear, Panther, Wolf, 
Lynx, Marten, Wildcat, Otter, Beaver, Fisher, Wolverene, Opossum, 
Mink, Badger, Raccoon, Muskrat and Silver, Gray, Red and Cross Fox. 


FULL PARTICULARS SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON 
RECEIPT OF TWO-CENT STAMP. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 


III. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





FEBRUARY 14, 1901. 
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instantly stopped Coughs, Colds 
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5 Rooms $75 


7 Rooms 9% If you propose to heat by Hot Air, you cannot buy a Furnace 
anywhere, at any price, that is as economical in fuel as the 

9 Rooms 125] « DicHToN.” 
PIPING, You cannot buy a Furnace that is any easier to care for or re- 


REGISTERS, Etc., 





quires less attention than the ** DIGHTON.”’ 
You cannot buy a Furnace that the makers guarantee for any 
longer time against repairs than we guarantee the ‘¢ DIGHTON.”’ 


ALL COMPLETE. 











The consumer’s judgment as to the value of any particular Furnace is based largely 
upon the price he may have paid for it. 

The price may have been great enough to help the manufacturer pay the rent for a 
large city store, and help pay the enormous expense of maintaining the same. 

A great many Furnaces are made with a massive front or shield, handsomely orna- 
mented with filigree work, which is entirely unnecessary, and does not in any way add 
to the real worth, durability or economy of the Furnace itself. 

We have the ability, experience (over 30 years) and equipment for producing and 
assembling the parts at the —— lowest possible cost. 

The price you pay for a ** DIGHTON ”’ Furnace is for the actual worth, based on 
the net cost of producing as good a cast-iron pot Furnace as can possibly be made, em- 
bodying every modern improvement or attachment that can be found on any Furnace, 
and constructed in a way to heat a given number of cubic feet with as little or less fuel 
than other Furnaces would require. 

If you pay more money for some other Hot Air Furnace than our price of the 
‘¢ DIGHTON,”’ you pay for theory, sentiment, or something else besides actual Furnace 
value; something that is of no real worth to you in any way. 


If your old furnace has given out see what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us fora price ona new“DIGHTON.” Every part warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., = = Taunton, Mass. 


Write for Catalogue. 

















and Croup for your grandfathers and 
grandmothers when they were children. 


It will stop yours now. 


It’s a Time-Tried Remedy. 


Sold Everywhere. 


2 Cents a Bottle. 


LYNN, MASS. 
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The Old 
California 
Missions 





iIChampion 


A chain of historic monuments 
to the Spanish padres who 5 
unselfishly toiled here is for 
generations ago. mending 
Noteworthy examples of @] cracks 
native architecture. and holes 


Sweet-toned bells whose in the 





musical chimes recall the fire-box " 

romance and peace of Arcadian +s ‘a — 

days. Sing of elle 
The Caltferute Liasited runs stove. It is a combination of powdered 


daily, Chicago to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, 
via Santa Fe Route. 


fire-clays and plumbago. Mix with 
water and use like mortar or cement. 


For illustrated pamphlets, address —_~ une oon a it. - .. a oo on pend, it’s 
cheap. Buy it of stove-dealers, and at hardware 
General Passenger Office, and general stores. Write us if you can’t get it. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Don’t neglect the Stove lining ; the 
CHICAGO. life of stove depends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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When the Sewing Machine is not in 
operation it can be used as a Read- 
ing, Writing, Sewing or Work Table. 


practically dust-proof. 


desk, size 17 x 34 inches. 
17 X50 inches. 


of attachments. 


sewing, it is held in place by strong supports. The 
facility with which the Machine is opened and closed 


is so great as to make this procedure largely automatic. 

The Machine has three drawers at each side and one full length center 
All woodwork is carefully selected, and fully warranted against 
warping and cracking. The finish of the woodwork is exceptionally good. 


drawer. 


SPECIAL. 


This Machine is shipped direct from the factory to the home, saving to the 
purchaser the middleman’s profit and numerous incidental expenses. 
know more about this superb Sewing Machine send for our new Booklet, also 
samples of work. Your name, address and request, upon a postal, will secure both. 


Upon receipt of price, $21.75, the Sewing Machine will be delivered at any 
Sold on thirty days’ trial, safe delivery 


freight office in New England, FREE. 


guaranteed, and warranted for Ten Years. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
PZ LET AGDOHL 
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The Latest Invention! 


New Companion Sewing Machine. 
Style 2, with Drop=Head and Ball-Bearings. 


Price only $21.75. 


This is an up-to-date Sewing Machine with polished quartered oak table and full set 
It is one of the latest inventions of the cabinet-maker’s art. The head 
is mounted upon a quartered oak base, handsomely polished. The front edge of the 
base is secured to the table by means of steel pivots which permit the head to be lowered 
into a box-like receptacle beneath. . 
A hinged quartered oak exten- 
sion leaf folds across the top, 
making the enclosure for the head 
When the drop-head is not in use, it makes a con- 
venient sewing table, and can also be used as a reading or writing 
Size, with leaf extended, 
When the head is in position for 


If you would 
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PRESENTED TO FRANCE BY THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





PARIS, JULY 3, 1900. D. C. FRENCH AND E. C. POTTER, SCULPTORS 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. FEBRUARY 21, 1001, 
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Horlick’s Malted Milk is composed of pure, full-cream milk, 


Pasteurized, combined with the extracts of malted wheat and barley, page FIOSE WHO HAVE TRIED IVORY SOAP FOR 


forming a palatable, highly nutritious food, partially predigested and 3 
easily assimilated. f 

Excellent for Infants, Invalids, the Aged and Travellers. Preferable i ce J REMOVING SPOTS FROM CLOTHING SAY 
to tea, coffee or cocoa as a table drink. Rea ieee 

Horlick’s Malted Milk is a complete food wm itself, hence the THAT THERE IS NO SPECIALLY PRE- 
danger of using impure cow’s milk is overcome, simee our product 


requires no addition of milk. | PARED CLEANING COMPOUND THAT EQUALS 


Prepared without cooking, by simply dissolving the powder in water. 


Malted Milk tablets dissolve readily in the mouth. IT. IVORY SOAP CAN NOT INJURE ANY FABRIC 


Samples sent, prepaid, upon request. Sold by all druggists. 


HORLICK’S FOOD CO., Derpr. F, a THAT WATER ALONE DOES NOT HARM. 


FOREIGN DEPOT: Manufacturers of Pure Maited Foods, 


$4 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E. C. RACINE, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 994455 Per Cent. Pure. 


COPYRIGHT 1900 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


| WARNER'S RUST- PROOF CORSE1 





rE ‘RING 


Carriage 
i : 
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‘ i ll | OUB 
BONING DOVEL | 
OOF FE OF A CORSE} 


LIGHT, PLIABLE, PREVE 
STAININ ©) ae 1 0) | 2-8 ie 
AND UNDERLINEN — 
MADE ONLY ™~ GHEST 
MATERIALS >IT 


THEY GIVE THE UPRIGHT POISE ,SLOPING £ 
EXTENDED WAIST LINE ,WITH FLAT A 


AND HIPS GRACEFULLY ROUNDIN Y. ht 
) WITH RUST-PROOF™ STAMP} if ac 


FOUR POPULAR STRAIGHT-FRONT STYLES. C u S h I oO n Ss 


HILDA. Medium or long. Low _ bust. THALIA. Medium or long. Low bust. 
White, Drab, Black. . . $1.00. Long skirt. White, Drab, Black, $1.50. 


ANITA. Extra quality. Low bust. Medium OPHELIA. Superb materials. Medium , EXACTLY RESEMBLES LEATHER. WEARS BETTER AND COSTS HALF. 
or long. White, Drab, Black . $2.00. bust. White, Drab, Black . . $2.50. j Unlike other leather substitute it is Odorless and Fireproof, containing neither 
Ask your merchant for booklet illustrating different styles, or send to - — nor cellulose. It is also w ptexproct and Greaseproof. : 
THE WARNER BROS. CO., New York, 682 B’way. Chicago, 207 Jackson Boulevard, San Francisco, 526 Market St. - ding Furniture Makers sad aeeieeeen” lee eee dee Sate. Cand ty 


ECE 18x18 INCHES FOR 25 CENTS IN STAMPS. 
SAMPLE FREE! 6x15in. for 2c. stamp and Upholsterer’ s Name. 


j : ba a th Caution. There are worthless and dangerous imitations. Genuine has “Pantasote” on edge. 
— FVE RY PAIR Ley: RANTE F D) eee PANTASOTE COMPANY, 29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





